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The Key to the Knowledge of God 


We have repeatedly emphasized the point that the theist in prov- 
ing the existence of God uses the ordinary logic of everyday life. 
The principles that have been tested by experience and that form 
the foundation of all practical activity are applied without any arbi- 
trary restrictions to the problem under consideration. The theistic 
argument, therefore, is not a case of special pleading. Now, the 
case of atheism is different. The atheist uses one logic for all 
practical purposes of life and another when he deals with the prob- 
lem of the existence of God. The moment logic would lead to the 
existence of a Supreme Being he declares logic incompetent and 
casts it aside. Deliberately he bolts the door against a conclusion 
from which he could not escape if he did not limit the application 
of logic in such an arbitrary fashion. This procedure cannot be 
dictated by a sincere interest in the truth but must have its origin 
in a conscious or unconscious prejudice. 

The principle which we use to prove the existence of God is the 
principle of causality. All mediated knowledge rests on this prin- 
ciple. We can proceed from the known to the unknown only by its 
instrumentality. It is the key to all knowledge that transcends im- 
mediate experience. Mediated knowledge is valid and objective if 
the principle of causality is objectively valid. The question of the 
validity of the principle of causality accordingly is one of vital con- 
sequence. It is the cardinal point in every theory of knowledge. If 
we cannot rely on this principle, we can only know those things 
which are presented to our sense. But even a little reflection shows 
that sense knowledge itself becomes uncertain if the principle of 
causality does not hold good, for we know sensible objects because 
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they produce an impression on our sensory organs. Our acceptance 
of sense knowledge, therefore, implies our unconditional trust in the 
validity of this principle. Hence, the principle of causality is the 
cornerstone of all human knowledge. If it is unsound, the entire 
edifice of knowledge crashes to the ground and we have to be re- 
signed to an absolute and universal scepticism. In fact, consistently 
we would have to abstain from all activity, for every action in which 
we engage presupposes this principle. In view of this we readily 
understand that the faith of the ordinary man in this principle can- 
not be shaken. But the philosopher himself who rejects it in his 
speculations, nevertheless accepts it as a working principle in all the 
affairs of daily life. 

The principle of causality is rooted in the very structure of our 
reason. Rational thinking means causal thinking. Scientific study 
is inquiry into the laws and causes of our experience. An expe- 
rience is satisfactorily explained if we can assign an adequate cause 
for its occurrence. Reason does not rest until it has discovered the 
cause. Practically we are able to control facts once we have arrived 
at a knowledge of their underlying causes. Unquestionably, the 
principle of causality enters into the warp and woof of all our think- 
ing, as it also governs all our doings. If it is abandoned, the whole 
web of our thinking becomes unravelled, reflection on experience 
becomes useless, and we are confronted by a meaningless mass of 
brute facts. If the principle of causality does not govern events 
and facts, then we need not try to understand anything, for in that 
case nothing can be understood. We need no longer ask the eternal 
question, “why,” for the question has no relevancy and is utterly 
devoid of any bearing on reality. But men persist in asking “why,” 
and they do not stupidly and dully accept facts. The question, 
“why,” leaps spontaneously to the lips and cannot be suppressed be- 
cause the principle of causality is inherent in the texture of reason. 
It is the ferment of all thinking. 


Universal Acceptance of Causality 


If the principle of causality is imbedded in the mental structure 
of man, we may expect that it is universally recognized. Ethnolog- 
ical research and history tell us that in reality man always has 
searched and still searches for the causes of the phenomena of expe- 


















1“The Law of Causality in Ethnology.” 
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rience. He may be wrong in assigning the cause for some particular 
fact, but without a cause he will not be satisfied. Causal thinking 
is evident in the most primitive mentality. Even magic testifies to 
the belief in causality. Magic is a grotesque distortion, but at the 
same time an affirmation, of the implicit acceptance of the law of 
causality. Dr. Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P., gives the conclusions 
of ethnology in the following: “It is the nature of man to search 
for the cause of things. Man, of whatever degree his mentality 
may be, cultured or uncultured, knows one principle, and this is that 
there exists absolutely nothing without a cause responsible for its 
existence. The experience of daily life taught even the most primi- 
tive peoples they would be in want of food, fire, implements and 
shelter unless they created a supply.... In present-day ethnology 
the theory of magic is in its heyday. Many modern ethnologists 
believe in the tendencies of aboriginal man towards magic. We do 
not accept the principle of magic to the extent to which modern 
ethnologists subscribe to it. But, for the sake of argument, let us 
consider magic in the sense in which it is taught by the modern 
evolutionistic school. By magic, they say, man intended to remove 
the causes of sickness, defeat and misfortune of all sorts. Con- 
vinced that some cause interfered with his welfare, he wished to 
remove this cause by means of magic. Hence they concede that 
man had the mentality to draw the conclusion as to the cause.’ ? 
We are not now concerned with magic except in this way that it 
involves causal thinking. Now, magic argues a very low level of 
cultural development, and, if it is based on causal thinking, it proves 
that man even in his deepest mental degradation still clung with the 
utmost tenacity to the belief in the law of causality. Nothing could 
ever make him think that experiences would happen without a cause 
to account for them. 

The habit of thinking causally is universal with men. If it is 
characteristic of primitive man, it is not less typical of modern man. 
The physician looks for the causes of a disease; if he has discovered 
these, he will be in a better position to deal with the infirmity. We 
are as yet helpless in the presence of that terrible affliction called 
cancer, which annually demands unnumbered victims. We are help- 
less since we do not know the cause of the dread disease. Modern 
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science has not done away with the necessity of explaining things 
causally. It has made us reluctant in many cases to accept as suffi- 
cient an explanation which satisfied a less scientific age, but it still 
leaves us firmly convinced of the universal sway of the law of 
causality. The vocabulary of the most advanced scientist of our 
days still contains the little word, “why,” which of course implies 
that he also recognizes the law of causality and that he cannot 
emancipate himself from this common belief of all mankind. If 
causality was not the fundamental law of all happening, anything 
might happen and scientific prediction of events would become im- 
possible. If uncaused happenings could take place, we would have 
to abandon accurate scientific terminology and describe experiences 
in the manner of the Arabian Nights. 

In a study of the attitude of some modern scientists towards the 
principle of causality Dr. Reginald J. Dingle comes to the conclusion 
“that nothing in modern scientific speculation or discovery has 
shaken, or could conceivably shake, the principle of causality.” ? 
Pertinently he remarks in the course of his argument: “Without the 
notion of causality any discussion becomes gibberish and there is no 
such thing as a non-sequitur.... In any case, the causal principle 
must be retained as a necessity of philosophical thought. It is nota 
hypothesis, like that of the existence of ether, which may conceivably 
be untrue but is useful for purposes of codrdinating knowledge 
and acquiring fresh knowledge. On the contrary, it must be true, 
though it may be convenient to ignore it in framing hypotheses. 
In other words, there is always an answer to the question, ‘Why?’ 
though sometimes we may not know it and at others it may not be 
worth while to look for it.” It will not make sense to a man if you 
tell him that an event is uncaused. If you insist on the absurd 
statement, he will either resent it as an insult to his intelligence or 
regard it as an indication that your own reason is out of tune with 
reality. 

All men, then, whether primitive or modern, subscribe to the law 
of causality and it is the belief in this principle that spurs them on to 
scientific investigation and to restless inquiry. It is, indeed, a very 
dynamic belief, a potent urge, that makes them pursue the quest of 
causes in the face of tremendous difficulties and threatening dangers. 


2 “Science and Causality,” in The Month (September, 1932). 
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The desire for causal explanation is an irresistible craving that im- 
periously demands satisfaction. Rightly, therefore, Oscar Peschel 
speaks in this connection of an instinctive impulse when he writes : 
“In all stages of civilization and among all races of mankind re- 
ligious emotions were always aroused by the same inward impulse, 
the necessity of discovering a cause or an author for every phe- 
nomenon and event.” * In like manner Fred. Ratzel declares: “Re- 
ligion is everywhere connected with man’s craving for causality, 
which will ever be looking out for the cause or the causer of every- 
thing that comes to pass.” * We find, then, everywhere in man the 
ineradicable impulse to seek for the causes of the things that sur- 
round him. This impulse begins to manifest itself in the child as 
soon as reason dawns. Never does man give up the inquiry into 
the causes of things, because he is deeply and unwaveringly con- 
vinced of the law and principle of causality. He will never admit 
that in the whole range of experience, even if it were extended to 
the utmost boundaries of the universe, there could be anything un- 
caused. The materialist and atheist, who reject miracles, do so 
on the strength of the law of causality. 


The Supra-Empirical Character of the Law of Causality 


No sane man denies the applicability of the law of causality to all 
occurrences within the realm of experience. But this does not help 
us. Our question is whether this law can be used as a lever to raise 
us above the facts of the world of experience. It can do this only 
if it is non-empirical and points beyond the world. Much ink has 
been used in defense of the transcendental character of the principle 
of causality and equally much in trying to disprove this claim. 
Without entering into a detailed and technical discussion of the 
matter we offer a summary argument for the absolute validity and 
transcendent applicability of the principle. 

Like all our knowledge, the idea of causality has its origin in 
sense experience. But again like other concepts it became dis- 
engaged from experience by the process of abstraction and was en- 
dowed with universality. The observation of happenings about us 
led to the conclusion that these liappenings call for something out- 


8 “The Races of Man.” 
“The History of Mankind.” 
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side of themselves to give them existence. What characterizes the 
objects of sense experience is that they begin and change. At first, 
therefore, the law of causality was applied to the things to which a 
temporal beginning could be assigned and that were subject to 
change. Out of these observations arose the first formulation of 
the principle of causality which read: “Everything that begins or 
changes requires a cause to account for its beginning and its 
changes.” Formulated in this manner, the principle was empirical 
and applicable only to things that took place in time. It could not be 
extended to non-temporal existences. Thus, for example, eternal 
matter would lie beyond its province and by the same token would 
be uncaused and uncreated. Into this error, among others, even 
Aristotle lapsed. Kant states the principle in this empirical form, 
and consequently denies that it can be used to prove the existence 
of an extra-mundane cause. 

Man reflected upon empirical causality and discovered that it had 
its root in the very nature of being. “Why,” he asked, “does a 
change or a temporal beginning require a cause?’ To satisfy him- 
self on this point, he may have reasoned somewhat in this manner: 
“A change is a new condition of existence. It is being that was not 
before. Now, if I say that such a change can occur without a cause, 
I equivalently state that it is due to nothing. If logically pursued, 
this latter assertion results in the contention that being and not- 
being are after all the same. Change demands a cause because 
change is new being of some kind; hence, it is not change only that 
requires a cause, but being in general. All being that is not able 
to account for itself falls under the law of causality. The note in 
being that demands a cause is not precisely its changeability or its 
temporal beginning, but its contingent character. Contingency is 
the attribute of a being that is not by itself and, therefore, neces- 
sarily. Causality consequently extends to all being that is not by 
its very essence.” Such reflections enabled man to cast the law of 
causality in a new mold and to give it a non-empirical expression. 
In this new form it will be independent of time and contain only a 
reference to the contingency of being. It is not newness of being 
that demands causality but the non-necessity of being. A being that 
is not by itself might be from all eternity but it would owe its 
existence to some other being that is by itself. 
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We are now able to formulate a non-empirical reading of the law 
of causality. We may adopt the following wording: “Whatever 
does not exist by necessity—whatever, in other words, might not 
exist—owes its existence to something other than itself.” Or we 
may express the law in this fashion: “Whatever is not by its own 
self, is by something else.” A thing that is not by itself might not 
be. It is indifferent to existence. But if it is indifferent to existence, 
the inevitable question recurs: “Why is it?” Whether we are con- 
fronted by the things of experience or things that lie beyond expe- 
rience, we are compelled to ask why they are. If they are not by 
themselves, they require an external cause. This does not apply 
merely to things of experience but to things as such. The law of 
causality, therefore, is non-empirical and universal and carries with 
it no restrictions. We can apply it to everything within the visible 
universe, and we are justified in applying it to the universe itself. 
The question as to the origin of the universe is not only an intelli- 
gible question but moreover a necessary question which man must 
ask himself and which he cannot escape unless he stultifies his rea- 
son. This is even admitted by Arthur Schopenhauer, who writes: 
“The uneasiness which keeps the never-resting clock of metaphysics 
in motion, is the consciousness that the non-existence of this world 
is just as possible as its existence.” No amount of familiarity with 
the existing world can reconcile us to the brute fact of its actual 
existence. We can not and do not accept it as a mere fact; we are 
constrained to ask for the reason of this fact. 

The supra-empirical and transcendent character of the principle 
of causality is manifested by its own inherent trend towards uni- 
versal application. Of itself, it does not halt before the universe. 
We may arbitrarily stop short before this final question and say 
that we will not inquire into the whence of the universe, but there 
is nothing in the principle itself that imposes this renunciation upon 
us. In fact, when we do so we do not satisfy our reason but only 
silence it. The atheist wants me to take the universe for granted. 
He forbids me to apply to it the law of causality, but he can offer 
no cogent reason for this restriction. The principle itself affords 
no warrant for his attitude. There is in it a native push that refuses 
to be checked by an arbitrary external dictate. We have here a 
glaring example of the peculiar way in which the atheist escapes 
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the force of an argument the moment it goes against him. If ap- 
plied to the universe, the law of causality would logically compel 
us to admit the existence of God; hence, the atheist simply denies 


the applicability of the law in this case. We, on the other hand, 


neither mutilate nor bend nor restrict the law; we simply follow it 
to whatever conclusion it may lead. In this we are with Thomas 
Henry Huxley, who penned the following solemn admonition to 
honest seekers of the truth: “In matters of the intellect, follow your 
reason as far as it will take you, without regard to any other con- 
sideration.” 

That the law of causality is valid in the realm of experience can 
easily be proved by verification, but, of course, that it is valid beyond 
experience cannot be demonstrated in that manner. What guarantee 
have we, then, that it may be accepted as valid for the entire sphere 
of being? Whenever we apply a principle beyond the sphere of its 
legitimate use, we find ourselves entangled in absurdities and quickly 
come to an impasse that does not allow us to proceed any further. 
Whenever, therefore, we come into conflict with well established 
truths or when we arrive at conclusions that contradict one another, 
we realize that we have used our principles and axioms where they 


cannot legitimately be employed. Principles may be regarded as our 


intellectual tools; as long as they work properly and give results that 
are in accord with the demands of reason, we may rest assured that 
we are using them in the right manner. Now, judged by this test 
what happens when we extend the principle of causality to the meta- 
physical realm? Far from becoming enmeshed in preposterous 
contradictions and landing in unacceptable absurdities, we reach con- 
clusions that not only meet the requirements of logic and reason but 
moreover are in accord with the finest aspirations of our moral na- 
ture and offer a sound basis for human activity. Thus, the supra- 
empirical character of the principle of causality stands vindicated. 

The universal and transcendent validity of the principle of 
causality having been established, the way is cleared for the demon- 
stration of the existence of God, which rests entirely on this 
principle. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 














QUAINT OLDEN SERMONS 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


Our congregations of today would be vastly surprised to find 
priests imitating certain peculiar preaching customs of the Middle 
Ages. A comparative solemnity of procedure is now everywhere 
observed in Catholic sermons. There is a highly varied eccentricity 
to be found occasionally outside of our Fold, it is true, but the queer 
actions of some sectarian preachers are acceptable to the daily press 
as delectable “news” (as indicated by the editor who said that, if a 
dog bites a man, that’s not news, but if the man bites a dog, that’s 
news). In brief, preaching has become conventionalized every- 
where. 

It may be informing as well as entertaining to note here some of 
the olden customs. And the approaching Christmas season suggests 
timeliness for my first example, namely, a poem of the carol type 
which has the distinction of being the earliest English Christmas 
carol. So, at any rate, asserts Carleton Brown, who prints the poem 
as No. 88 in his “Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century” (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1924) and thus comments upon it: “No. 
88, a particularly interesting, as the earliest, example in English of 
the carol type, occurs in a MS. which, a more careful examination 
convinces me, can hardly have been written later than 1350” (page 
xii). The poem is found in a Franciscan homily. To make it more 
easily readable, I have modernized the spelling and somewhat altered 
the words, without (I think) materially removing the simplicity of 
the carol’s appeal: 


Hand by hand we shall us take, 

And joy and happiness shall make, 
For the devil of hell man hath forsake, 
For God’s own Son is in our make. 


This refrain follows each stanza. The stanzas are: 


A Child is born amongst mankind, 
In whom no blemish you can find. 
That Child is God, that Child is man, 
And in that Child our life began. 
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O sinful man, be blithe and glad: 

In Him proclaimed, your peace was had 
When Christ was born: 

O come to Him—to Peace be led— 

It was for thee His blood was shed, 
Thee, so forlorn. 


Sinful man, be blithe and bold, 

For Heaven is both bought and sold 
In every foot: 

Come to Christ, thy peace is told; 

For thee He gave a hundredfold, 
His life to boot. 


Reading this, one could almost fancy one was again absorbing the 
exquisite thoughts of Fr. Caswall’s “Sleep, holy Babe,” with the 
mingled sweetness and sadness of Bethlehem and Golgotha. Or the 
original fourteenth-century English of the carol might remind us 
of the slightly puzzling rhythms of the “English cento” (as it is 
called) of the Adeste Fideles, which cannot be traced further back 
than to the middle of the eighteenth century and which is probably 
of English authorship (since the five earliest MSS. of it were found 
in Great Britain and Ireland, whereas the first appearance of the 
“French cento” dates only from the year 1822). We are inclined to 
think of the Adeste Fideles as simply a hymn, but it has been va- 
riously entitled a Prose and a Carol. If we accept the conjectural 
date of 1350 for the Franciscan carol, just four centuries elapsed be- 
tween it and the Adeste Fideles. 

On second thought, perhaps we should not be so greatly surprised 
at finding a preacher dovetailing the Adeste—in Canon Oakeley’s 
very literal English translation—with the text of a Christmas ser- 
mon in our own days, as the Franciscan preacher of the fourteenth 
century did with his homily. But now we turn to something which 
probably would amaze us. Even if a preacher, sharing with his 
hearers the familiar enthusiasm of the happy season, were to recite 
the Adeste as an appropriate ending for his theme, we might indeed 
consider the fact somewhat unusual. But if he should sing the 
Adeste as a solo, and invite his congregation to join in at the re- 
frain, should we not be astonished? And if, instead of delivering 
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his sermon in a homely way at the sanctuary rail, he should mount 
the pulpit? 


II 


If we may believe Baring-Gould, Olivier Maillard, a famous 
Franciscan preacher of the fifteenth century, whilst preaching at 
Toulouse sang “at the top of his voice as a text the ballad ‘Berger- 
onette Savoisienne’ ” (“Post-Medizval Sermons,” p. 43). Maillard 
was a doctor in theology, and not just a country curate in an obscure 
French village, where the closest and homeliest familiarity with his 
flock might palliate almost any means thought desirable to attract 
and maintain the wandering thoughts of his rustic hearers. But 
Maillard performed in Toulouse on the occasion referred to by 
Baring-Gould ; and what he sang was, according to the same writer, 
a ballad—not a hymn such as the Adeste. Having found that it is 
a helpful thing to “check up” on Baring-Gould at times, I turned to 
the Predicatoriana of Philomneste and found in a footnote on page 
76 what unquestionably was Baring-Gould’s authority for his state- 
ment. It now appears that Maillard did not sing “as a text the 
ballad,” but that he did sing a “chanson piteuse’”’ composed by him- 
self to the air of the ballad. Let me quote the full footnote: “On 
trouve, dans la Catalogue des livres rares du duc de la Valliére, no. 
3097, un recuei de piéces dont la sixiéme est ainsi annoncée : ‘Chan- 
son piteuse, composée par frére Olivier Maillard, en pleine prédica- 
tion, sur lair de la chanson nommée Bergeronette savoisienne, et 
chantée & Toulouse, environ la Pentecoste, par ledit Maillard, lu 
estant en chaire de prédication, l’'an 1502, et bientost il trespassa.’” 

To sing a popular ballad whilst preaching is very different, after 
all, from singing an original poem of compassionate feeling (“chan- 
son piteuse”) which was, presumably, wholly appropriate in its 
meaning to the preacher’s theme. But after this correction has been 
made, the act of Maillard must still fill us with wonderment at the 
quaintness of his proceeding, although our wonderment will be 
moderated, no doubt, when we reflect that, before the reform in 
Church Music attempted by Pope Marcellus II, composers of Masses 
to be sung in church sometimes used not only the tune of popular 
songs (even of love-songs), but as well the words (even of love- 
songs), as a portion of the polyphony. Things have happily changed 
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for the better since that quaint olden custom. Things that would 
deeply shock our sense of propriety apparently failed largely to do 
so to our forbears, perhaps in virtue of the moral dictum that 
assuetis non fit passio in circumstances which would certainly be apt 
to do so for modest folk. 

With all this in mind, we may now return to a consideration of 
the carol-type hymn forming a part of the Franciscan homily of 
the fourteenth century from which a quotation has been made above, 
namely, the “Hand by hand we shall us take.” From a long note 
on the hymn in Carleton Brown’s work (p. 272), let me take this: 
“It occurs in a series of sermon outlines by a Franciscan in a hand 
hardly later than 1350. The notes are in Latin, but here and there 
English phrases and riming lines are interspersed. The homily in 
which these verses occur begins . . . with an exposition of the four 
locks by which the heart of the sinner is closed, of the several keys 
which will open these locks, and then of the banquet which Christ 
offers to those who will open the door to him. . . . The English verses 
follow immediately [after some lines of the Latin homily, which he 
quotes]. The last stanza of this piece is found also in a Latin 
homily of the fourteenth century MS. as Helmingham Hall.” 

Did the Franciscan preacher merely recite the verses? Or did 
he sing them, as Maillard sang his “piteous song’ at Toulouse? It 
would be interesting to know the correct answer to such natural 
questions as these. Assuredly, the existence of a refrain, with ex- 
plicit direction that it be included after each stanza, indicates that 
the carol was to be sung, and not merely read. Did the people sing 
the refrain, and the preacher sing the various stanzas? 


III 


Quaintness is found in some of the texts selected by medieval 
preachers for their sermons. Baring-Gould notes that “Stephen 
Langton composed a sermon, still preserved in the British Museum, 
and published in Biographia Britannica Literaria, on the text: 


‘Bele Aliz matin leva 
Sun cors vesti e para, 
Enz un verger s’en entra 
Cink flurettes y truva, 
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Un chapelet fet en a 
de rose flurie ; 

Pur Deu trahez vus en la, 
vus hi ne amez mie; 


which was a dancing-song” (“‘Post-Medizeval Preachers,” p. 43). 

Lecoy de la Marche gives much larger attention to this French 
song, however, in his “La Chaire Francaise au Moyen Age,” after 
having noted the large number of sermons attributed to Stephen de 
Langton in three collections, and having expressed his opinion that 
the sermons had been delivered at Paris before Stephen attained the 
cardinalate. He calls attention to the play on words, of one trans- 
lator, who Latinized Stephen Langton’s name into Stephanus 
Lingue-tonantis; and he comments that the name would apply per- 
fectly to a thunderbolt of eloquence; for “there are,” he declares, 
“in the discourses of Stephen tirades that would justify almost a 
similar epithet. One especially has seemed to us to soar completel} 
above the frigidity and banality common to a great number of pro- 
ductions of the time. The orator, apropos of human misery, de- 
velops the text of Job: Homo natus de muliere, brevi vivens tem- 
pore, etc.: 


‘O man (he cries), hearken to a brief utterance which sums up the 
misery so long drawn out of so short an existence! Hear in order 
to comprehend, hear in order to recognize, hear in order to enter intc 
thyself, hear in order not to perish! For this is the utterance of 
Job, of that just man who felt the scourges of adversity ; who, in the 
book of experience, learned every kind of sorrow. ... Why, then, 
take pride in thyself, O thou that art mortal? If thou art a child of 
earth, thou art the brother of worms, thou art of the same family as 
the mole, of the same matter as the brick! And, in fact, thy pride 
makes thee shatter to fragments like a brick; sin makes thee blind 
like the mole. ... As soon as thou art born, thy wailings proclaim 
thy misery, thou criest aloud thy weakness. ... When thou hast 
advanced in age, thou disclosest a misery still more profound.’ 


“It is to the grave spirit who carried into the pulpit these philo- 
sophical thoughts that has been attributed one of the most curious 
specimens of the quintessential symbolism whose fashion had begun 
to spread. We wish to speak of the sermon based on the French 
song: Bele Aliz matin leva. It is a sort of literary tour de force 
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which one might be tempted to execute to win a bet, but which was 
really performed with the most serious aim of sanctifying a poetry 
in vogue and of turning, as its exordium remarks, ‘evil into good, 
vanity into truth.’ It consists in embroidering each verse with a 
subtle commentary, in torturing the sense of words and phrases 
into applications to the Blessed Virgin: ‘Videamus que sit bele 
Alis. Celle est belle de qua dicitur speciosa specialis, speciosa ut 
gemma. .. . Hoc enim Aalis dicitur ab a, quod est sine, et lis, litis; 
quasi sine lite, sine reprehensione. . . . C’est la belle Aalis, qui est la 
flos et li lis.’ Nearly all is in the same strain” (pp. 91-2). 

Lecoy de la Marche next proceeds to question strongly the ascrip- 
tion of this sermon to Stephen Langton. Howbeit, we are now 
interested in the curious sermon itself rather than in its authorship. 
Owst does not discuss the matter, but simply refers it to Stephen 
Langton in a paragraph otherwise interesting to us because of its 
bearing on quaint sermons: “Now and then a quotation from con- 
temporary English verse finds its way to the end or the middle of a 
Latin discourse, thereby calling to mind, perhaps, Archbishop 
Stephen Langton’s still more novel use of the refrain of a popular 
ditty for his theme in an earlier century, or St. Francis’ text bor- 
rowed from the couplet of a love-song. But the quaint mixture of 
tongues appears occasionally from the opposite side. An artless 
preacher in the vernacular will introduce a few Latin words into 
the structure of his narrative, for no apparent reason other than to 
impress his audience with some high-sounding dignified syllables in 
the speech of the learned” (“Preaching in Medieval England,” p. 
231). The English sermons in metre, the Latin sermons with ver- 
sified ante-theme, Latin sermons with stray English verse inter- 
polated, Latin sermons in rhymed prose —all these add their va- 
rious quotas to the few illustrations given in the present paper of 
quaint olden sermons. 




















ST. AUGUSTINE THE PREACHER 
By Hucu Pope, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


III. Method and Purpose in Preaching 


But neither his oratorical devices nor his amazing eloquence were 
the real explanation of the influence Augustine exerted. No one 
could have listened for any length of time to his expository sermons 
(for instance, to his Enarrationes on the Psalms), unless he was 
devoted to the preacher himself. This personal affection for him- 
self Augustine desired and encouraged’ provided it did not stop at 
himself; he was but the half-way house—a traveller’s rest-house, 
if you like, but not his goal.? Hence his unceasing efforts to uplift 
his hearers, not only by the sublimity of the doctrine he tried to set 
before them, but also by demanding of them an evergrowing purity 
of life.* In his De Doctrina Christiana, he has set out what we 
might term the theory of preaching; he sums it up in Cicero’s 
words: “To teach people is needful, to delight them is a pleasure, to 
win them is victory.” Or more succinctly: “Doceat, delectet, 
flectat.”* That Augustine adhered to these principles is evidenced 
by every sermon he preached. How did he teach? Out of the Bible. 
Despite his early distaste for it he had begun, even before he was 
baptized, to study St. Paul,° and the moment he was ordained he 
begged for leisure in which to study the Bible as being a priest’s 
necessary equipment.® His bishop, Valerius, seems to have given 
him the short period between Christmas and Easter,’ but Augustine 
may be said to have devoted the rest of his life to the study of the 
Bible for the needs of the souls committed to his care. Even so 
late as A.D. 416, Councils held in Numidia and Carthage granted 
him five days of absolute retirement in which he might give himself 































1 Tract. in Joann., vi, 1; cfr. De Catechiz. Rudibus, 3-4. 

2 Ep. xxii, 9; Sermo tii, 20 (on Ps. XXXvi). 

8 Sermo cccxliti. 9; cir. Sermo. cccxxxti, 4. How terribly difficult a task this was 
will be evident from many sermons which shew how widely prevalent were the 
most gross forms of vice among these Africans. See, for example, Sermones 
cclrxxviii-ccxcv among the sermons falsely attributed to St. Augustine, in P.L., 
XXXIX,Appendix; see also A. Degert, Quid ad mores A frorum? 1894, 

# Cicero, De Oratore; cfr. De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 27. 

5 Contra Academicos, ii, 5-6. 

* Ep. xxi, 3-5. 


8 See Epp. lxxiii, 5, lrxv, 5, lxxxii, 23, cx, 6, etc. 
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wholly to this study! A truly generous concession! Probably the 
assembled bishops smiled at a request which must have seemed to 
them singularly naif coming from one whom they knew to be 
steeped in the Bible. Nothing came of the concession however: 
“Tt was solemnly entered in the Acts; you all agreed, in fact you all 
applauded. You kept to it for a short space; then your compact was 
rudely broken, and now I am allowed no leisure for the work I want 
to do; morning and evening I am eaten up with other men’s 
affairs!” * His words sound bitter, but they were not meant to be. 
They were spoken ten years after his request had been made, and 
occur in the very touching and fatherly address he gave when desig- 
nating Eraclius as his successor in the See of Hippo. Even then, 
when his days were drawing to a close, he still asked that some of 
his burden might be allowed to fall on the shoulders of the younger 
man: “And all the people shouted out: ‘We are grateful for the 
decision you have come to; we say it twenty-six times.’ ”’ *° 

But, to return to the subject-matter of his preaching. It was the 
Bible all the time. Its words and expressions flow almost uncon- 
sciously from his lips; his stories and illustrations are taken from it; 
there is not a book of the Bible that he has not commented on in his 
sermons in some form or another; it is the quarry for all his doc- 
trine; it is “the word of God” that feeds his soul and out of which 
he “provides old things and new” for the spiritual needs of his 
flock. This is well expressed in the Hymn for his feast : 


Frangis nobis favos mellis 
De Scripturis disserens. 
Quz obscura prius erant 
Nobis plana faciens. 

Tu de verbis Salvatoris 
Dulcem panem conficis, 
Et propinas potum vite 
De Psalmorum nectare. 


How Augustine’s heart must have ached when he read Jerome’s 
reply to one of his letters: “If, as the Orator of old said, ‘silent inter 
arma leges’ (Cicero, Pro Milone), how much more true is that of 
the study of Holy Scripture which calls for so many books, such 


% Ep. cexits, 5. 
10 [bid. 
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silence, such care on the part of copyists, and more than all—such 
peace and tranquillity for those who dictate!’ * 

At first sight it might seem strange that an audience apparently 
so uncultivated as that at Hippo should be able to appreciate sermons 
which, based as they were on the Bible, demanded of the audience 
a very intimate acquaintance with the text of Holy Scripture. Yet, 
it is quite evident from a number of passages in Augustine’s sermons 
that his hearers had a very remarkable familiarity with the Bible.” 
Nor was such knowledge confined to the Catholics, for Augustine 
shows us that people coming for instruction with a view to being 


received into the Church might be expected to have false notions » 


about the meaning of passages in the Bible, and that this was more 
especially to be expected amongst the more educated inquirers,” 
who in many cases were predisposed to regard the Bible as an un- 
polished product and quite unworthy the attention of an educated 
man.** This had, of course, been Augustine’s own difficulty.** 

The vast majority of Augustine’s hearers, however, must have 
become familiar with the Bible simply through their bishop’s ser- 
mons. For very many of them could not read.** The sermons were 
as a general rule based on passages of Scripture which formed the 
lessons for the day. These lessons were read out in no perfunctory 
manner, and the task of a lector was no light one. He had to pre- 
pare his reading and then “read it out”; he is said “pronuntiare” the 
Gospel for the day,*’ or again “personante lectore.”** 

Augustine recommends a lector to Severus of Milevis on the 
ground that he had long exercised that office: “he began to act as 
lector in a church which is in my jurisdiction and then in three 
(? four) other places, at Subsana, Turris, Cizan and Verbalis.” * 

The intervals between the various orders—technically the “inter- 
stices’—were very long and were legislated for with great pre- 
cision ;°° we even read of one who had exercised the office for no 

11 Ep. clev, 2 (inter Epp. Sti. Augustini). 

12 For example, Sermo ccxxxiti, 1, ccxcix, 2; cfr. Contra Litt. Petiliani, ii, 210. 

18 De Catechizandis Rudibus, 12. 

14 Jbid., 13. 

15 Confess. 

16 Ennar. ti on Ps. xe, i. 

17 Easter Sunday, Sermo ccxrxxv, 1. 


18 Enarr. on Ps. cxlvii, i. 2. 

19 Ep. lriti, 4. For the Order of Lectors, see St. Cyprian, Epp. vi, 6, xvi, xxiii, 
xxx, 4. 

20 Cfr. toes Celestine, Ep. tv, 4; Pope Siricius, Ep. i, 13-14; Pope Zosimus, 
Ep. ix, 1-5. 
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less than twelve years! ** A lector had to prepare his reading care- 
fully. Woe betide him, for instance, if he read out uncanonical por- 
tions of the Bible in the Church! When Augustine discovered that 
a lector named Privatius had—though only once—read Apocryphal 
Scriptures in church, he refused to have him as a lector, and he ap- 
pealed in support of this strong action to the Canons of the Council 
of Carthage, September, 401.” Similarly the Primate Aurelius 
excommunicated a priest called Quintianus in the Diocese of Bade- 
zila for the same offense.”* 


Augustine’s Enarrationes on the Psalms will serve to illustrate the 
prevailing practice. The lector either read out the Psalm sonorously 
or it was solemnly sung, and sung in such fashion that the people 
could have their part in it and could be expected to remember what 
they had just heard or sung.* Augustine would then give what 
was technically known as the “enarratio,” or running explanation 
of the text; though either these have not always come down to us, 
or very often he did not find it necessary to give such an explanation 
of the text, apart from the sermon which was to follow. On at least 
one occasion the lector read out the wrong Psalm: “We had prepared 
a shorter Psalm and had bidden the lector sing it. But at the moment 
he seems to have been distracted and he read another Psalm. How- 
ever, we have thought it better to follow the will of God as indi- 
cated in the lector’s mistake than to adhere to our original pro- 
posal.” ** On another occasion: “We never told the lector to sing 
this Psalm, but what God thought it would be good for you to hear 
that He put into his youthful mind.” 7° These two lectors must 
have felt very uncomfortable! 


All this serves to show how carefully the bishop prepared his ser- 
mons and arranged for lessons to be read which should prepare the 
way for the discourse. People, he remarks, have little idea of what 
a sermon costs the preacher,”” while he has often to be content to see 


21 Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, Canon 44; Labbe, Concilia, II, 1175. 
22 Ep. lxiv, 2. 
23 Ep. liz. 
24 Augustine is going to speak to them “on this Psalm which we have heard 


sung and to which we have made the Responses as it was being sung” (Enarr. on 
Ps. xlvi, i, 8). 


25 Enarr. on Ps. cxxxviii, i, 1. 
26 Sermo cclii, 1. 
27 De Catechiz. Rudibus, 23. 
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no appreciable results from his labor.** Sometimes they think it a 
mere trifle to take away a preacher’s character !*° 

The one object he ever kept before himself in his sermons was to 
make his hearers think, to make them ponder the most profound 
mysteries of the Faith. As we read his wonderful Tractatus im 
Joannem,*° we marvel that he dared put such profound and abstruse 
doctrine before an audience so uncultured as were many of those 
who listened to him. Yet he never hesitates to do so, even when he 
sees that they have not understood. Thus, on the baffling words, 
“He that seeth Me seeth the Father also” (John, xiv, 8-9), he ex- 
pounds it as best he can and then ejaculates: “I said I was going to 
say something which not all of you would understand!” Can he 
make them understand? No. He knows that it is beyond him and 
that nothing save the illumination of divine grace can do so. 
“Charity therefore,” he says, “begets you, nurtures you, perfects 
you, fortifies you, so that you may see that the Word of God and 
His actual seeing are one and the same thing. But there I will stop, 
for I realize that what I have said may perchance, when thought- 
fully weighed, become clear to many of you; wordy repetition will 
only serve to make it more obscure.” ** At another time when he 
had ventured on an exposition of John, v, 19, “The Son cannot do 
anything of Himself,” ** he opens his next sermon by saying: “Yet 
I have given you no explanation, for the simple reason that I do not 
myself understand any explanation I can give you.” Again, 
when preaching on the words, “Salute no man by the way,” he says: 
“I see you promptly grasped what I mean; yet I cannot stop there, 
for you do not all promptly understand. Your remarks show me 
that some of you grasp it but the silence of the majority show they 
are still puzzling over it. As, however, we are talking of the ‘way,’ 
let us pretend we are on the ‘way,’ and let those who are prompt 
wait for the less prompt, and then let us all walk on together.” “ 
Here we get a glimpse of the peculiarly intimate terms which existed 
between the preacher and his hearers. He takes them into his con- 


28 Contra Cresconium, i, 7, 19. 

29 Sermo ccxcix, 3. 

30 See M. Comeau, “S. Augustin, exégéte du quatriéme Evangile” (1930). 
81 Sermo cxxvi, 15; cfr. Tract in Joann., xi, xviii-xx ; Sermo ccliv, 2. 

82 Tract. in Joann., xviii. 

83 Jbid., xix 1. 

34 Sermo ci, 9. 
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fidence. You feel that he is groping along with them. He never 
dominates; he knows no such thing as his own [pse dixit; the pas- 
sage of Scripture he happens to be dealing with bristles with diffi- 
culties, and he is not afraid of letting them see that there are diffi- 
culties : “Attend carefully, beloved, may the Lord assist my will and 
your expectations so that I may be able to say what I want to say 


and in the way I want to say it.” **° And once more: “I see you are 


listening to me without being bored, and I rejoice that your hearts’ 
palates are healthy and do not reject what makes for your health 
but receive it with eagerness and retain it with profit.” ** 


And he has a definite purpose in making them think. For he 
wants through their understandings to reach their hearts; other- 
wise all preaching is in vain. Hence while he uplifts them, puts 
before them the profoundest doctrine,*’ and secures their attention 
in the most amazing fashion,** he ever insists that they must have 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts if he is to do them any good, just as 
“the preacher of God’s word toils in vain, and as it were merely 
stands outside, unless he himself hear that word within himself.” * 
Yet, when putting before them the lofty doctrine which he feels they 
must receive if they are to make progress, he is always afraid of 
trying them too high. When preaching, for instance, on the incom- 
prehensible nature of God and illustrating the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity by the threefold faculties of memory, understanding and 
will, he says: “I tell you frankly that in approaching this subject and 
discussing it with you I was filled with fear. For I dreaded lest, 
while I should be giving pleasure to some of you who are more cap- 
able, I might be wearying those who are not so gifted. Yet I see 
you listening with deep attention and keenly appreciative of what I 
am saying, so much so that you not only understand what I am 
saying but even anticipate what I am going to say. Deo gratias!” ** 
This must have been encouraging, but, once more, all this was sub- 
ordinate to the real object of his preaching, and that was to secure 
their compunction of heart. “TI heard you, I heard you,” he said, 


85 Sermo xliii, 5. 

86 Enarr. on Ps. Ixi, i. 1. 

87 Cfr. Sermo cccxliii, 9; Tract in Joann., xix, 1. 

88 Sermo xliti, 5; Enarr. on Ps. xxxviti, i. 23; Tract in Joann., ix, 9; Enarr. 
on Ps. lxi, i. 1; De Cataclysmo, 9. 

89 Sermo claxizx, 1. 

4° Sermo lis, 20. 
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“when you were beating your breasts” ;** and again: “I will not bur- 
den your hearts any further, I want those hearts to be free to groan, 


































S- q 
i- to pray for those too who are still deaf and refuse to listen.” “ After ; 
fi- a lengthy sermon on Ps. xxxviii he says: “Consequently, brethren, 
id though I have been a burden to you and caused you bodily toil, put 
y up with it. For I too have had to toil. It is true; but after all it is / 
re you yourselves who are the cause of your toil. For if I were to feel | 
3’ that you were really weary of my words, I should speedily hold my 
tongue!” * 
At the close of many sermons occur the words “Conversi ad 
e Dominum,” etc.‘* The entire prayer is sometimes*® given in the 
‘ form: “Conversi ad Dominum Deum Omnipotentem, puro corde Ei, : 
; quantum potest parvitas nostra, maximas atque uberes gratias 
, agamus; precantes toto animo singularem mansuetudinem Ejus, ut : 
, preces nostras in beneplacito Suo exaudire dignetur, inimicum a 


nostris actibus et cogitationibus Sua virtute expellat, nobis mulkti- 
, plicet fidem, gubernet mentem, spirituales cogitationes concedat, et 
: ad beatitudinem Suam perducat, per Jesum Christum Filium Ejus, 
Amen.” Only once do the opening words occur at the close of the 
Enarrationes in Psalmos,** but at the end of the whole series of 
Enarrationes the Benedictine editors append it with the prefatory 
words: “Oratio quam post singulos sermones atque tractatus dicere 
consuevit.” ** But this seems hardly justified, for while some of the 
Enarrationes end with a simple “Amen,” ** others end with some 
words of dismissal which seem to preclude any closing prayer—for 
example, “‘Psalmo peracto proficiscamur” *® or “In Nomine Domini 
crastina die, Ipso adjuvante, reddemus.” * Once we have a veri- 


41 Sermo cecxrxxii, 4. 

42 Tract. in Joann., xiii, 18, and cfr. the story of his own sermon at Czsarea, 
De Doctrina Christiana, iv. 53, given below. 

43 Enarr. on Ps. xxxviti, 1, 23. 

44 E.g., Sermons cvi, cexxxiv, cecxxiv, ccclxi. 

45 Sermo Ixvii, 10, c, claxxiti, 4. A variant form is given in Sermo ccclxii: 
“Conversi ad Dominum, Ipsum deprecemur pro nobis et pro omni plebe Sua 
astante nobiscum in atriis domus Suz; quam custodire protegereque dignetur ; 
per Jesum Christum Filium Ejus Dominum nostrum, qui cum Eo vivit et regnat 
= ‘a seculorum. Amen.” See Journal of Theol. Studies, January, 1912, p. 
46 Enarr. on Ps. lexxvi. 

47 After Enarr. on Ps. cl. 

48 Enarr. ti. on Ps. xxxiti, 8, on Ps. xlii, 1, 16, on Ps. cxlizx. 

49 Enarr. on Ps. xxx, i, 16. 
50 Enarr. on Ps. xxx, ii. 14. 
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table doxology: “A Domino, cui est honor et imperium cum Patre 
et Spiritu Sancto in secula seculorum. Amen.” ™ 

Many of the sermons falsely attributed to the Saint have a very 
different closing formula, one very like the doxology just given; 
but they never seem to have any hint of the form “Conversi.” ™ 
Some of the Saint’s closing remarks are quaint in their simplicity, 
and must now and again have raised a smile. Thus, he breaks off 
his exposition of a Psalm lest through being too hurried he should 
only become obscure. At other times he is afraid of tiring them ;™ 
indeed, on at least one occasion they were patently exhausted,” 
though more often it was the preacher who was tired.°* When ex- 
pounding the very long Ps. Ixxxviii, he actually sent his hearers out 
for a meal and told them to come back in the evening. “Go out,” 
he says, “and take some refreshment, not for your spirits, for your 
spirits are, I notice, indefatigable, but go out and give some little 
refreshment to your bodies, the servants of your souls, so that they 
may still continue to minister to you; and when you are refreshed, 
then come back to your real food.” On another occasion he ended 
by saying: “I never noticed how long I had been speaking! But 
judging by the fact that we have finished the whole Psalm and 
judging by the perceptible smell, I presume I must have preached a 
very long sermon. The truth is that I cannot keep pace with your 
eagerness ; it is you who are doing violence; let us hope your violence 
will serve to carry by storm the Kingdom of heaven!” °* 

Augustine was of course devoted to the needs of his own flock. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine that he confined his preaching 
to Hippo. As his fame grew, he was in demand everywhere. As 
we have already seen, he pathetically complained towards the close 
of his life that he was never allowed to be silent when it was ques- 
tion of a sermon to be preached.” The Donatist controversy en- 

51 Enarr. on Ps. cxlvi, i. 20. 

52E.g., Sermones x-xiti, xvi-xviti, xxii, in P.L., XXXVII, Appendix. Sermo 
xv in the same Appendix has for its closing formula: “Conversi ad Dominum 
misericordiam Ipsius deprecemur, ut desiderium audiendi verbum Dei, quod in 
nos placatus contulit, et augere semper et conservare dignetur, qui cum Patre et 
Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat in secula seculorum. Amen.” 

58 Enarr. on Ps. xc, i, 12; Sermones 4, ti, vii, viii, xviti, xxiv (on Ps. cxviii). 
54 Sermones VU, x, XV (on Ps. cxviii). 

85 Enarr. on Ps. viii, . 

86 Enarr. on Ps. ciii, iv, 19; Sermo cccxx; Tract. in Joann., xix. 20. 

57 Enarr. on Ps. lexxviii, i. 


58 Enarr. on Ps. Ixxii, i, 34. 
59 Retract., i, 1; Vita, 21; De Catechiz. Rudibus, 10; Enarr. on Ps. xxxiv, i, 1. 
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tailed sermons in various places where the schismatics were strong. 
Carthage in particular was the scene of many of his sermons;*° 
while he even preached at Czsarea in Mauretania.“ He must have 
had to refuse many invitations to preach though we know of only 
one case in which he had to do so.” 


60 The Enarrationes on Ps. xxxvi, i-iii, were delivered at Carthage; Sermo xc 
and «xcii in the Basilica Restituta there, Sermo clxxiv in the Basilica Celerina, 
Sermo clxiv in the same city, just after the Conference of 411 and many others. 

61 Sermo ad Plebem Ca@sareensem; see also De Doctrina Christiana, iv. 53. 

62 Ep. cclxix. 











LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BenepicTINE Monks or Buckrast ABBEY 


Ill. Christmas at Bethlehem 


O sola magnarum urbium 
Major Bethlehem, cui contigit 
Ducem salutis celitus 
Incorporatum gignere. 


The liturgy of the Catholic Church is a representation of the 
mysteries of the life of Christ—I take the word representation in 
its etymological and original meaning (representare, to render pres- 
ent once more). Every liturgical season, every holy day, is incom- 
parably more than a mere reminiscence or a barren commemoration 
of a past event. Since the Church is the body of Christ, and since 
He lives in the Church and she on her part lives by a vital energy 
that flows perennially from Him who is the Head, the worship of 
the Church must needs be the outward expression and ever fresh 
manifestation of the redemptive work of the Saviour. In this way 
Christmas is the birth of Our Lord, not only retrospectively and in 
the imagination, but in truth and reality, for the true nativity of 
Christ is this: that He should have been born in time once in a 
stable, and that He should be born again and again in the souls of 
those who receive Him, even as the blessed Grotto of Bethlehem 
sheltered Him on the night in which He came into this world. 

Christmas is a day of deep and tender joy and intimate happi- 
ness. It is all that throughout the wide world. Everywhere, too, 
the sacred liturgy of the Church enables all her children to live all 
over again the varied emotions that stirred the hearts of Mary and 
Joseph, the Angels, the Shepherds, the Magi, and the souls of all 
who heard an echo of the glad tidings from the lips of Our Lord’s 
first preachers and apostles—the Shepherds. Are we not told that 
“all that heard wondered, and at those things that were told them 
by the shepherds . . . and the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things they had heard and seen, as it was 
told unto them” (Luke, ii. 18, 20)? 

Is it not the dream of everyone of us to visit, at least once in 
our life, the blessed spot where Our Lord was born? Have we not 
all of us, from the days of our earliest childhood, dreamed dreams 
and seen visions of Bethlehem and its stable? It may, then, be help- 
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ful if a short account be here given of how the great night and the 
blessed day of Christ’s birth are observed at Bethlehem—the more 
so as these lines are being penned at Jerusalem and the present 
writer spent last Christmas within the walls of Bethlehem. 

Of all villages or small towns of Judea Bethlehem is the sweetest 
and the most picturesque. Jerusalem is tragic, even sordid. It is 
crushed by the weight of blood spilt within and outside its walls. 
At Bethlehem all is peace except, alas, in and around the sacred 
grotto where a soldier is on duty day and night to protect the lives 
and limbs of the Franciscans who have stood on guard at this and 
other Holy Places for over seven centuries. As early as the first 
decades of the fourth century the Emperor Constantine had a glo- 
rious basilica erected over the grotto in which the Saviour was born. 
This church, the most venerable in Christendom, stands to this day 
a monument of the art and skill of a bygone age, a monument also 
of religious intolerance, for schism has successfully asserted itself 
here and has driven us Catholics from this sacred edifice erected by 
the first Christian Emperor. For this reason the Latin Catholics— 
that is, the Franciscan guardians of the Holy Places—were com- 
pelled to build a church of their own, as near as possible to the sanc- 
tuary from which they had been ousted by fanaticism. It is in this 
church that the magnificent liturgy of Christmas is now celebrated 
by Catholics. But we are not wholly cut off from the sacred Grotto. 
Under the chief altar of this cave a silver star is let into the ground, 
bearing the inscription: HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA JESUS 
CHRISTUS NATUS EST. This altar is claimed by the Greek 
schismatics as their exclusive possession. But we have our own 
altar, only about three or four feet away, just in front of the spot, 
or rather, the small recess in the rock cavity in which the manger 
or cattle trough is believed to have stood. The gloom of this sacred 
cave, whence issued the true Light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world, is lit up by a great many lamps, and though 
there is a constant stream of visitors and worshippers, day after day 
and all day, the atmosphere seems yet charged with a strange, un- 
earthly fragrance. On Christmas Day there is a succession of Low 
Masses within this hallowed sanctuary up till a late hour in the after- 
noon; in fact, it generally happens that the last Mass is said about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Each priest, who is privileged to cele- 
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brate on this day of days, may only say one Mass in the grotto 
itself. However, the liturgical celebration of the feast does not 
take place here but in the church adjoining the Constantinian basilica, 
of which we have been so shamefully dispossessed. 

The festivities of Christmas begin early in the afternoon of the 
Vigil with the solemn reception of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
always betakes himself to Bethlehem for the feast. A cavalcade ac- 
companies him all the way. The procession is opened by a priest 
mounted on a fine Arab charger and carrying the patriarchal cross. 
Formerly the Patriarch himself rode on horseback. Long before 
the hour of his arrival an immense crowd of spectators has gathered 
in the streets, in the court of the basilica of the Nativity and on the 
roofs of the houses. As soon as the Patriarch arrives within sight 
of the basilica, he alights. He is greeted by the civil and military 
authorities and by the clergy, whilst a band plays the papal march. 
The scene is wonderfully picturesque. Slowly and with great diffi- 
culty, owing to the immense crowd, the procession makes its way 
into the church where the First Vespers of the solemnity are to be 
sung. 

The church is thronged with people. Hundreds of electric lamps 
light up the building, but the cynosure of all eyes is a great shining 
star, high above the sanctuary, the star of Bethlehem—the emblem 
of the city. 

Rex pacificus magnificatus est, cujus vultum desiderat universa 
terra, so we sing in the antiphon. If these words are an inspiration 
anywhere, their import is simply overwhelming when one listens to 
them here in Bethlehem, within a few yards of the darksome cave 
in which “the mystery of godliness” was revealed in circumstances 
of the utmost lowliness and again amid scenes of heavenly splen- 
dor, for whilst the Divine Babe came into the world amid the rough 
surroundings of a cattle shelter, over a field not far away the heavens 
were being opened and a choir of angelic singers was praising God, 
saying : “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of 
good will.” 

Apparuit benignitas et humanitas Salvatoris nostri Dei—says 
the Little Chapter, and indeed Bethlehem today seems redolent with 
the fragrance of the kindliness and sweet humanity of Our Saviour, 
and not only this privileged city but all over the world men realize 
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anew the loving kindness of their God who, to save them, would 
not rest until He had become even as one of them. 

Vespers over, there is a great rush in the direction of the sacred 
grotto, which from now onwards never empties. Thus, the short 
hours pass quickly whilst Bethlehem gets ready for the wonderful 
night of Christ’s birth. The whole local population, it would seem, 
wishes to be there and that of Jerusalem as well. By eight o’clock 
in the evening there is not a vacant seat; in fact, there is no stand- 
ing room. Thousands come and try to get in but must content them- 
selves with a glimpse of the church. 

At 10.30 the Patriarch of Jerusalem is on his throne, surrounded 
by the sacred ministers in vestments of cloth of gold. The Fran- 
ciscan Fathers are in their choir behind the high altar. The Office 
begins. Very beautiful is the refrain of the invitatory sung by the 
trebles of the boys: Christus natus est nobis, venite adoremus. The 
text is beautifully harmonized. The boys’ voices ring out loud yet 
sweet, reminding us of the angelic minstrels who, these twenty cen- 
turies ago, sang the praises of God and the mystery of godliness 
not far from where we are assembled. 

As the midnight hour approaches, the crush, if possible, becomes 
more dreadful than before. Once caught in the crowd it is impos- 
sible to make any further movement. The Patriarch stands at the 
foot of the altar: all eyes are rivetted on the scene in the sanctuary, 
the “Star of Bethlehem” outshines all other lights in the church, 
the choir intones the words so full of mystery which gain an added 
significance when sung here on the spot of Our Lord’s nativity in 
time: Dominus dixit ad me: Filius meus es tu: ego hodie genui te. 
Yes, the helpless Babe born in yonder cave is begotten in God’s 
eternal “today.” His going out is from the city of David, out of 
Bethlehem, but it is also “from the days of eternity.” 

But one of the great thrills of the night is at hand. The Patriarch 
intones the Angelic Hymn—the song first heard by human ears when 
the Angels sang it over Bethlehem’s fields. As soon as he has in- 
toned the glorious hymn, all the bells burst into song—the mo- 
ment is one of tense emotion. It is so easy, if one closes one’s eyes, 
to visualize the scene out there, on that ever-blessed night, when the 
shepherds were suddenly dazzled by the “brightness of God” that 
“shone about them,” and when they heard a message such as poor 
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humanity had long ago ceased to hope for: “I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, that shall be to all the people” (Luke, ii. 10). 
The Angelic Hymn is ever uplifting, but who is not aware of an un- 
wonted tugging at the heart strings when its noble strains fall upon 
the ear on that most hallowed night? At Bethlehem the impression 
must needs be intensified a hundred times, so that it is no matter for 
surprise if here and there one sees those who are unable to control 
their emotion so as not to betray it outwardly. 

At the Communion there is a surprisingly small number of com- 
municants. This does not mean that the good people of Bethlehem 
and the district do not receive the Holy Eucharist on this their 
greatest day. The explanation is that everybody wishes to receive 
Holy Communion at one of the many Masses that are about to be- 
gin within the Grotto of the Nativity, and, as a matter of fact, there 
always is a great number of communicants as Mass succeeds Mass, 
so much so that it is often with the utmost difficulty that the devout 
people are able to move up from the corner they have secured within 
the blessed Cave. Lauds follow the Mass. There is no noticeable 
thinning of the crowd, for the people are awaiting for the climax 
of this night so full of stirring incidents. They are waiting for the 
solemn procession to the Grotto of the Nativity when the Patriarch 
himself carries a beautiful image of the Child Jesus to the spot 
pointed out by tradition as that on which the Manger stood in which 
Mary cradled her Child on that hallowed night. The statue of the 
Bethlehem Bambino must be pretty well known all over the world, 
for there are countless reproductions of it in wood and plaster. 
Many a crib acquires special distinction precisely because the figure 
of the holy Child is a copy of the one honored at Bethlehem. 

The ceremony in the grotto of Bethlehem is most moving. A 
deacon first sings St. Luke’s account of the event enacted on this 
sacred spot on the first Christmas night. When he comes to the 
passage recounting how Mary wrapped the Child in swaddling 
clothes, he takes the figure of the holy Child, wraps it in a linen cloth 
that recalls the swaddling clothes in which Mary wrapped her Child, 
and finally lays it on the traditional spot of the manger where it 
remains until the Epiphany. 

In the afternoon a procession wends its way out of the little town, 
to the Shepherds’ field, where a deacon sings the passage of St. 
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Luke’s second chapter which recounts the apparition of the Angels 
and their Christmas message. Tradition has it that the Shepherds’ 
field is identical with the field of Booz, Christ’s ancestor according 
to the flesh. 

Thus, both the liturgical and the extra-liturgical functions ob- 
served at Christ’s birth-place on the anniversary of His nativity help 
to recall and to keep ever fresh the memory of the central event of 
human history. Enviable indeed is the privilege of those who are 
able to live again those touching events on the very spot where they 
were enacted. On the other hand, the full grace of Christmas may 
be had everywhere. Not all those who came to Bethlehem at the 
time of Our Lord’s birth found Him as did the Shepherds and the 
Wise Men. Today also one sees a good many tourists—alas, many 
of them speaking English—who, whatever they may hide within, 
certainly give no outward sign of any religious feeling, nor do they 
make a definite external act of reverence towards a spot which, with 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, Nazareth and Thabor, ranks as 
the most sacred on this globe. But to the simple children of the 
Church, at Bethlehem and all over the world, the matchless liturgy 
of the Church on Christmas Day will always be the best and most 
efficacious means towards an ever deeper grasp of the mystery of 
God made Man. 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


Ill. The Sight of Self 


Our Lord says (Matt., vii. 6) that we are not to give what is 
holy to the dogs, nor throw down one’s pearls in front of swine, lest 
first they trample them under foot, and then they turn round and 
rend us. The Hebrew rhythm of the little couplet justifies us in 
interpreting it as a vigorous and highly colored way of saying not 
much more than this: “Be prudent! I have told you already things 
that are ‘too high’ for just anyone, or rather for the actual Jews 
who would be listening to you were you to repeat them casually. 
You, and I, would be certain to be misunderstood.” Our Lord is 
not encouraging His disciples to think of Scribes and Pharisees, let 
alone the simple Jewish folk, in terms of dogs and swine! He paints 
—possibly—an almost humorous picture. Dogs expect bits of 
meat; swine, the messy mash that they are accustomed to. If you 
throw something down before them, that is what they expect to find: 
when they do not, the savage pariah dog of that land, the hated 
swine, that (for all I know ... ) will have been less lethargic than 
our full-fed domesticated pig—much nearer the wild boar—are 
quite capable in their disappointment and rage of turning on you 
and attacking you. 

The tiny parable is not an allegory. Our Lord does not mean: 
“If you say anything in the least outside the ordinary formula, 
people will be annoyed, turn round, and call you (e.g.) a modernist.” 
But He does mean that, if people really are not prepared to accept 
some particular way of saying even what is true, do not say what 
is untrue, but do not use that form. Plenty of people, if you tell 
them that God is not “extended,” exists (from our point of view) 
in a point no less truly than He exists totally in all parts of the uni- 
verse, will feel as if you were saying He isn’t anywhere: if you say 
that in Him is neither past nor future, and that it is hardly true to 
say that He “remembers” or “foresees,” they will feel God so alien to 
themselves that He might as well not exist: and it is quite easy to 
make simple souls feel as if Our Lord, according to theology, is not 
present in the Blessed Sacrament at all. So Our Lord was saying 
that it would not be wise to say to the ordinary folks once they got 
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down from the mountain even what He had so far said; and He 
Himself had not yet hinted to His followers that He was to die— 
and die by crucifixion. 

So, too, our “wordless prayer” might encourage people to give up 
vocal prayer altogether, never to worry about indulgences, to moon 
upon their knees, to imagine that they are playing a game of golf for 
the glory of God and with their “will turned towards Him,” and in 
fact to be quite good mystics long before their time. All the same, 
we can never be wrong in trying for all we are worth to turn people 
towards the better sort of prayer, towards seeing deep (seeing “in” 
and not only seeing “that”), and, above all, to do the same for our- 
selves. Why, Mass itself and Office can get quite transformed in 
that way. We have to say both of them at a certain rate: if we see 
much “in” their words, that will not matter, for, as we said, seeing 
“deep into” a word takes no time at all. 

Now, Our Lord said (Matt., vi. 22-23) : “The lamp of the body 
is the eye. If then thine eye be simple, thy whole body is illumined. 
But if thine eye be bad, thy whole body is darksome. If then the 
light within thee be darkness, what darkness!’ Probably the word 
translated “single” or “simple” means “unmixed,” in the sense that 
a thing is not composed of good and bad, but is perfect, “sound.” 
We may not be accustomed to the eye being described as a “lamp,” 
usual as it is to talk of the eyes as the “windows” of the soul. We 
picture the soul as living inside us as in a house, and peering out 
through the eyes and seeing what is outside. I think that Our Lord 
pictures the body as a dark place within which the self resides, re- 
quiring to be illuminated. Our exterior may be white and shining 
like (says He elsewhere) a whitewashed tomb-chamber : but inside 
we may be nothing but “dead men’s bones” heaped in a dark and 
noisome place. There is plenty of light going about, but, if the lamp 
be spoilt, unable to be lit, wickless or oilless, no light will penetrate 
to your mind. If then what you take for “light” is really darkness, 
“what darkness!” Here the Gospel echoes surely Our Lord’s own 
words, so unlike is this abrupt exclamation (which our own trans- 
lation—“how great is that darkness’”—disguises with its trim syn- 
tax) to the usual style of Matthew himself. 

Our Lord takes up the parable of the eye again in Matt., vii. 3-5. 
He either is quoting a current proverb, or is breaking (as He some- 
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times does) into an almost violent extreme of metaphor : “How can 
you so much as see the fleck of sawdust in your brother’s eye, and 
not notice the whole beam of wood in your own? Nay, how can 
you say to your brother, ‘Let me take the sawdust out of your eye,’ 
you, with that beam in your own! Hypocrite, first get the beam out 
of your own eye, and then you will see clearly enough to take the 
dust out of your brother’s eye!’’ One can be a “hypocrite” without 
exactly being a conscious one. We can “play a part” which does 
not exactly correspond to our real character. We are actors with- 
out being aware of it. 

Now, since these papers are for us priests, we are safe in applying 
the parable to ourselves. Recently, when I was going to Dublin, 
a priest said to me, half chaffing of course but not quite altogether 
doing so: “Now don’t you go asking for too many prayers from 
simple people, or suggesting in your paper that we have got any- 
thing to condemn ourselves about. In Ireland, priests are ‘holy’ 
priests, and everyone would be scandalized if you suggested they 
were poor sinners.” I laughed, and so did he; but all the same, 
that is what we are. Even if we do not provide peccata and negli- 
gentie, as the prayer for the Oblation of the Bread says we do, we 
certainly are full of offensiones, things that knock up against, “jar 
on,” the purity and the love of God. 

We are holy, in the sense that we are consecrated, “set apart” — 
holy as David still was holy in the very hour of his sin. He did not 
cease, for that, to be God’s Anointed, nor for that was he deposed. 
Moreover, we certainly have the duty of proclaiming authoritatively 
the dogma we studied for so long; and of “judging,” so far as 
human wit can assess what human tongue has spoken, all that we 
hear in the confessional. But beyond that we cannot assume any- 
thing about ourselves. We know about ourselves that we are taken 
up into an office, and we know what that office is. But we do not 
know for certain that we are living worthy of the vocation unto 
which we are called; in fact, the most we dare hope for is that we 
shall ever live rather less unworthily of it. 

All the while we may not see that we have every prejudice about 
national qualities, artistic matters, social eminences, financial inde- 
pendence—every mannerism and exasperating trick of voice or ges- 
ture or customary phrase that anyone else may have, and often a 
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lot more. We may be too talkative, and never catch the eternal 
echo of our own voice, still less observe how often our sentences 
begin with “I.” We may be misconstruing as genial and “natural” 
what is merely boisterous or unlicked: thoughtlessness, sheer inex- 
perience, may issue into really cruel severities or condemnations. 
After all, none of us (or very few) have ever been really “up against 
it,” not known where to get the next meal or the price of a night’s 
lodging. Every now and then one imagines one detects a certain 
line-less-ness in the face of this priest—a suggestion, in a word, 
that his has been a padded life supplying him with no idea of what 
lay men and women have to put up with. In fact, they often have 
to put up with us! “It is a mortal sin to miss Mass.” Well, miss- 
ing it is one thing when you have to walk a couple of miles and are 
really tired and it is raining or bitterly cold, and quite another when 
you have just to come down stairs, cross a corridor, and find your- 
self in the sacristy. 

This does not go so deep as having a light within us that is really 
darkness; for we are unlikely to be able to make substantial errors 
of judgment as to our state of grace—in so far as any man ever 
knows whether he is worthy of love or of wrath. But though we 
may not have the “lie in the soul” that makes us, short of a miracle, 
unable to judge truthfully, we may have our “eyes slit,” like the 
trolls in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, who saw indeed but saw crookedly, and 
took what was ugly for the beautiful. The Studio of Dr. Caligari 
was a famous film. It began with a man telling a story to another, 
and all proceeds normally till the story began to be enacted on the 
stage, and the scenery grew somewhat twisted, the action of the per- 
sonages jerky, inconsecutive, fantastic. You were seeing the events 
through the eyes of the story-teller, and he was mad. He saw; and 
he thought that things really were like that. He had no idea he was 
seeing them distorted. But he was. May we never thus suffer from 
twisted eyes—eyes that see and yet lie to us! What a disastrous 
handicap in regard to our apostolate! 

















THE “SAFE PERIOD” IN FAMILY LIFE 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


A very old tradition, to be found for many centuries not only 
among people generally but also among physicians, declares that 
there is a “safe period” in the menstrual month (that is, in the in- 
terval between menstruations), during which sexual congress is 
not likely to be followed by pregnancy. This tradition has been 
traced, I believe, to the old Greeks, and it is noteworthy how many 
of such old medical traditions prove to have some very substantial 
basis when modern scientific investigators set about the task of 
either confirming them or putting them definitely aside as represent- 
ing merely folklore and as possessing no substantiation in scientific 
facts. 

The recent widespread attention to the question of birth control 
through the prevention of conception has brought about a great 
reawakening of interest in this subject of the “safe period,” which 
is spoken of in scientific terms as the tempus ageneseos (that is, the 
time or period of non-birth). Two very wellknown obstetricians 
from countries very distant from each other, both interested not 
only in midwifery but also in gynecology (that is, the physiological 
and pathological conditions of women), have in recent years been 
investigating this subject. After reviewing their investigations the 
distinguished Belgian surgeon and gynecologist, Dr. Raoul de 
Guchteneere, assistant surgeon of the Maternity and Gynecological 
Institute of the Foundation Lambert, Brussels, does not hesitate to 
speak of the “‘safe period” as an established certainty. He is known 
chiefly to us for his work entitled “Judgment on Birth Control,” 
which has recently been translated into English and is looked upon 
as perhaps the most lucid and satisfying statement of the scientific 
and medical case against birth control that we have. 

Dr. Guchteneere is quite convinced that “the problem of the 
‘safe period’ has been definitely settled in recent times by the work 
of two gynecologists, Knaus of Austria and Ogino of Japan.” 
Guchteneere himself has devoted a good deal of time to this ques- 
tion during these later years, and has published an article on it in 
the Revue Medicale de Louvain (1931, Nos. 2 and 5). Almost 
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needless to say, the subject is of intense interest at the present time, 
and therefore it seems opportune to discuss the question from the 
standpoint of recent advances in our knowledge of the subject or at 
least the careful observations which seem to prove beyond all doubt 
that there is a definite fixed law in the matter. Nature apparently 
intended that this law should be discovered in the course of time 
when population was increasing rapidly and then furnish the per- 
fectly natural method by which would be brought about such limita- 
tion of births as would keep the world from being overcrowded. A 
distinguished Catholic biologist once said that, whenever you use 
the word Nature with a capital “N,” you really mean Providence 
thereby. 

The two men who have been working on this subject with special 
attention are Professor Knaus, director of the University Women’s 
Clinic, Graz, Austria, and Dr. Ogino, the most distinguished 
gynecologist of Japan. It is a striking illustration of the interna- 
tional character of medicine and science at the present time that 
both of these men, though working at such a distance from each 
other, have published their observations in the German periodical 
Zentralblatt fiir Gynakologie (The Review of Gynecology) for 
1929-1930. 

There may be some surprise that a Japanese physician should 
pay special attention to this subject, but this surprise will not be 
roused in the mind of anyone who knows the conditions of the 
population in Japan. The Japanese are very much interested in the 
subject of overgrowth of population from a social and political 
standpoint, because they already have in their island empire a very 
crowded population. That is what makes them seek an outlet for 
their excess inhabitants in Manchuria. This has been at least a 
secondary motive in their recent attitude which was practically a 
defiance of the League of Nations. The overcrowding population 
of Japan has rendered that portion of the East a very unsettled 
region and likely to prove dangerous for the rest of the world. 

In spite of the crowding of their inhabitants, however, and the 
high birth rate in Japan (one of the highest in the world), and 
notwithstanding the fact of Japan’s adoption and thoroughgoing 
application of modern public health principles and intensive develop- 
ment of preventive medicine which have lowered the death rate to 
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such an extent as to set the stage for further rapid increase in the 
population in Japan, the Japanese government officials have insisted 
on not having birth control (or contraception, or prevention of con- 
ception, or whatever else one wants to call it) discussed in public 
for their people. In the course of her trip around the world, our 
most notorious birth control lecturer was politely but firmly refused 
permission by the Japanese authorities when she proposed to lec- 
ture over there. The reason proclaimed by these officials of the 
pagan Japanese Government for the prohibition of these lectures 
(which it was thought would be very welcome because of the serious 
problem created by the increase in population) was that they 
were thought indecent and infringed too much on the proprieties 
of life, and furthermore had rather serious tendencies to disturb 
family relations. 

It is easy to understand under the circumstances how a Japanese 
physician was tempted to take up this subject of natural and moral 
birth control in connection with the study of ovulation and the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence in the menstrual month of a sterile period 
(that is, an interval during which pregnancy will not take place). 
Hence Dr. Ogino’s years of investigation which seem to have been 
crowned with success. At the same time Professor Knaus in 
Austria had worked along the same lines, and with what seems to 
be similar success. The most interesting feature of the situation is, 
however, that the two men have approached the subject from entirely 
different angles and yet have reached what are practically identical 
conclusions. The one has approached the subject from the stand- 
point of the preceding menstrual period, the other from that of the 
subsequent menstruation, and their connection with ovulation, and 
yet both have reached the conclusion as to the existence of a safe 
period at about the same time in the menstrual month. 

Knaus and Ogino agree that in the case of women with normal 
intermenstrual periods the peak of ovulation is reached between the 
twelfth and sixteenth days.* As the ovum retains its capacity for 
being fecundated only twenty-four hours after the peak of ovulation 
is reached (degeneration then setting in), conception becomes im- 
possible after the seventeenth day. Again, as the semen retains 
its power of fecundating only about forty-eight hours, intercourse 
two days before the earliest possible date for the peak of ovulation 


1 That is, of the menstrual cycle, from the beginning of menstruation. 
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will also be sterile. In the case of women with normal periods this 
peak cannot be reached before the twelfth day, so that intercourse 
before the tenth day would also be sterile. Thus, in the case of 
women with normal intermenstrual period the first nine and the last 
ten days represent the period of sterility. Ogino modifies the above- 
mentioned rule for women whose monthly period varies from the 
average. In such cases the Japanese authority maintains that we 
must reckon backwards. Thus, if the period be twenty-nine days, 
the peak of ovulation will occur between the thirteenth and seven- 
teenth days (twelve to sixteen days before the end of the inter- 
menstrual period) ; if the period be twenty-six, it will occur between 
the tenth and fourteenth days of the intermenstrual month. In every 
case the last ten days will be sterile, but the number of sterile days 
prior to the peak of ovulation will increase or diminish as the inter- 
menstrual period exceeds or is less than the normal twenty-eight 
days. 

In his latest contribution on the subject (Zentralblatt fiir Gynd- 
kologie, Leipzig, March 19, 1932), Ogino holds that the time of 
conception lasts, as a rule, eight days. This term extends from 
the nineteenth to the twelfth day before the next menstruation in 
the case of women with normal menstrual cycles. Furthermore, he 
declares that sufficient observations have not yet been made with 
regard to the period extending from the twenty-fourth to the 
twentieth day to justify a final verdict; consequently, he classes 
these days as “practically sterile.” Finally, as the duration of the 
menstrual cycle varies in the case of most women, the minimal 
duration must be taken into account in determining the beginning 
of the period of conception and the maximal in determining its end. 
Thus, if the duration of the cycle varies between twenty-six and 
thirty days, the period of conception may begin as early as the 
seventh day (in the shortest cycle) and may end as late as the 
eighteenth (in the longest cycle). As there is no certain method 
of determining in advance the duration of a particular cycle, con- 
ception may take place between the seventh and the eighteenth days 
in the case given. Furthermore, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, the four days immediately preceding this period of concep- 
tion may be classed only as practically sterile. All the other days 
of the cycle are, according to Ogino, absolutely sterile. 
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The observations and experiments of Drs. Knaus and Ogino have 
been rather thoroughly corroborated by a number of clinical investi- 
gators, that is, physicians in actual contact with patients in various 
parts of Europe who have been devoting special attention to the 
subject. For instance, Dr. Siegel in Germany found the oppor- 
tunity during the war to make a series of special observations on 
the wives of soldiers who came to be with child as the result of 
the visits of their husbands during the furlough that was granted 
annually or oftener to German soldiers in the ranks. To avoid 
the danger of a reduction of the number of inhabitants in the Em- 
pire, the German Government made it a rule to permit married men 
to revisit their homes, partly of course for the diversion of mind 
and body and the release of nervous tension consequent upon war’s 
alarms which the furlough afforded, but also for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the race and providing as far as possible for lack of inter- 
ruption in the series of births in the family. Besides, there was a 
fear on the part of the advisers of the German Government that 
the vigor of their people might be lessened, because, unless soldiers 
were permitted to return during war time for family purposes, the 
country would be breeding during the war years a population repre- 
sented mostly by the weaklings who had been rejected as soldiers. 

This very worthy purpose of the Government was defeated to 
a noticeable extent (that is, in more than one-fourth of the cases) 
by the fact that a certain number of men were at home only during 
the safe period in the menstrual cycle of their wives, for the Gov- 
ernment could not make special inquiries in this matter, and then 
besides there was no little skepticism at that time with regard to the 
existence of a period in the menstrual month exempt from the pos- 
sible occurrence of pregnancy after sex congress. 

It is easy to understand that the opportunity for observation 
under these circumstances was excellent, and it was taken advan- 
tage of very carefully by physicians who were interested in the 
subject. The conclusion arrived at from their observations in these 


cases was that, if conjugal intercourse was limited strictly to the 
six or seven days before the onset of menstruation, the chances that 
pregnancy would result from it were absolutely nil. Some of these 
German data with regard to the “safe period” have been tabulated 
by Dickinson here in America, who wrote on the subject in The 
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American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology (December, 1927). 
He shows by means of diagrams that the data secured in Germany 
under such favorable circumstances for observation in this im- 
portant matter are so concordant with those of other investigators 
as to make it almost absolutely certain that there is a “safe period.” 

Dr. Raoul de Guchteneere, whom we have mentioned in review- 
ing the situation with regard to this whole subject, says that in his 
personal practice he has now for several years been very frankly 
giving advice to patients who came to him for treatment (and who 
had good reasons for spacing births in the family or decreasing the 
number of children that might be born) with “uniform satisfaction” 
to himself and his patients. His rule is very simple. It is to 
abstain from sexual intercourse except during six or seven days 
before the beginning of menstruation. He feels that as yet he has 
not had sufficient experience with any time beyond this to say 
anything positive about it. 

Both Dr. Ogino, the Japanese physician, and Professor Knaus, 
as already stated, are inclined to think that there are some days im- 
mediately after menstruation that are equally safe in so far as the 
likelihood of the occurrence of pregnancy is concerned. Dr. 
Guchteneere, however, is of the opinion that as yet one should be 
very cautious with regard to advice as to the “safe period” extend- 
ing also to these post-menstrual days. Almost needless to say, 
Guchteneere holds a position in Belgium that makes his advice in 
this matter carry great weight. The experience that he has had is 
not that of a private practitioner of obstetrics, but he has had the 
opportunity to study cases by the hundreds in the Maternity and 
Gynecological Institute of Brussels known as the Foundation 
Lambert. 

The conclusion that there is a “safe period” in the menstrual 
month during which sex congress is not likely to be followed by 
pregnancy would thus seem to be established. The physicians mak- 
ing this declaration are not mere sensation mongers or publicity 
seekers but serious workers in the field of gynecology and obstetrics 
who have had large opportunities for observation and give their 
carefully drawn conclusions in the matter. 


It is just possible that, in a certain not large number of excep- 
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tional cases (especially where women have been somewhat irregular 
in their menstruation and especially where there has been a definite 
shortening of the intermenstrual period, so that the women have 
only twenty-three to twenty-five days between their menstrual 
periods), it would be necessary to take definite account of this in 
the directions given. Probably, the “safe period” in such cases 
would not be more than five days. These exceptions only empha- 
size the rule—that is, demonstrate that there is a rule in the matter 
that affects a great majority of individuals. 

In October and November issues of this Review, Fr. Valére J. 
Coucke, of the Grand Seminary of Bruges, Belgium, has two articles 
on “Birth Control and the Tempus Ageneseos” the first teaching 
of the moral aspects of the question and the second of the existence 
and extension of the so-called “safe period.” I need scarcely say 
that his survey of the subject from the theological, physiological and 
gynecological aspects is thorough. He makes it clear that for the 
moment there is a certain remnant of uncertainty on the subject 
because of the individuality which is the most striking characteristic 
of human beings. 

The “safe period” cannot be told with absolute certainty, because 
there always remains the possibility of extraordinary ovulation 
which may occur as the consequence of physical excitement conse- 
quent upon sexual intercourse. This is, however, only a possibility 
and has not been confirmed in any scientific way. Statistics show 
that the average length of time before a first child is born in a family 
where both parents are desirous of children is about eighteen months. 
This would surely demonstrate that there must be something like 
a “safe period” in family life and the only question is the determina- 
tion of it. Physicians making observations all over the world seem 
| now to have settled that the week before menstruation begins is the 
“safe period,” and there may be a further extension of the exempt 
period for three days at least after menstruation. 


On account of the variations in the length of menstruation and 
the differences in the intervals between periods, there always re- 
mains a problem that should be solved not by confessors or clerical 
advisers, especially in the confessional. A competent physician of 
considerable experience in this special department is in a better posi- 
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tion to take account of various individual peculiarities and to make 
the decision as to what is the “safe period” for the individual.’ 


1Since this article was written, Dr. Leo J. Latz of Chicago has issued a 
manual entitled “The Rhythm of Sterility and Fertility in Women.” As an 
indication of the necessity for the diffusion of accurate information on the “safe 
period,” Dr. Latz cites government statistics to prove that 700,000 abortions 
are performed (15,000 with fatal results) in the United States every year, while 
the statistics of birth control clinics in the leading American cities show that 
36% of the total applicants for information on contraceptive methods in the 
seven years ending in 1928 were Catholics. Dr. Latz has some rather novel 
theories on the “safe period,” which he extends far beyond the limits set by 
Knaus and Ogino. While later developments may prove these theories to be 
correct, error on the conservative side would seem to be far preferable in the 
present state of our information. 
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POSITION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
By Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 


No one really is able to describe the position of the Catholic 
Church in England or anywhere else except God only who knows 
the secrets of men’s hearts. All that can be done is to describe the 
external appearance of the Church, its gains and losses, and what 
the future seems to have in store. But necessarily this is largely a 
matter of opinion, and the hopes and fears of each will be the result 
of his personal and limited experience and his natural tendency to 
pessimism or optimism. Even statistics here are unconvincing and 
more than unconvincing; they are bewildering, for it is the elucida- 
tion of statistics alone that makes them intelligible and this depends 
considerably upon personal and unconscious prejudice. But first it 
will be well to set out the ancestry of the three main streams of 
Catholic life at present in England. 

A. The first is the old English stock descended from those who 
never lost the Faith. These still remain, especially in certain coun- 
try districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, Dorsetshire, Warwick- 
shire, Sussex, Leicestershire, etc. Sometimes even now there are 
parishes which are almost entirely composed of these old families, 
usually indeed under the shelter of a great Catholic house which was 
powerful enough to protect its retainers, though all these great 
houses were heavily impoverished by the crushing fines levied on 
them through the long penal days. 

B. There is the very large Irish contingent, continuously re- 
cruited from Ireland but coming here for the first time in especially 
large numbers during the Irish famine of 1846. Earlier than that 
there was a steady stream of emigrants, some coming for seasonable 
occupations like harvesting, some permanently settling for work. 
But chiefly the emigrants since the famine have gone into the towns, 
having arrived in England at the moment when the industrial de- 
velopment was at its fullest and cruelest and when the lot of the 
industrial worker was darkest. Then, however, there was consider- 
able employment for all. Since that date the stream of immigration 
has steadily continued: it still continues. This means that almost in 
every town there is a large Irish contingent, chiefly though by no 
means wholly poor and connected with industry, and at this date 
poor and unemployed. 
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C. Thirdly, there is the increasing number of conversions. The 
Oxford Movement is responsible still for much of this; Newman 
not only came into the Faith and put to its service his matchless 
rhetoric, but first lit a fire in the Church of England that will never 
be put out as long as there is a Church of England at all. His 
work consisted especially in making the English people recognize 
the value of Catholic piety, Catholic staunchness in doctrine, Catholic 
historic greatness and the whole past of the Faith, Newman and 
his friends deliberately sought to recover for the Church of England 
as much as they could of the Catholic inheritance which had been 
officially rejected at the time of the Reformation. Chiefly they 
sought to restore the doctrines of the primitive and patristic Church. 
In 1847 Newman found that the only place where he would be 
allowed to hold such doctrines as part of his creed was outside the 
borders of the Anglican establishment and within the borders of 
Rome. Before he moved, however, others like Pugin had already 
crossed the frontiers; after he came, the stream of converts began 
to flow freely and has continued unabated, of all sorts and kinds 
though naturally the majority of them are just ordinary folk. There 
have been many converts from among the Anglican clergy, many 
from the old titled families, many from the literary and thinking 
professions. Their great effect on the Church they have joined is to 
increase and inspire its apostolic spirit, for, knowing what it means 
to have been without the Faith and then to possess it, they have espe- 
cially labored to spread the Faith everywhere. 

Again, there are certain conditions in the English religious tradi- 
tion which have to be considered when describing the position of the 
Catholic Church here, because they have affected the organization 
of Catholic life. First of all, the Protestant Church retained after 
the Reformation a decorous worship, composed of psalms and 
prayers translated by Cranmer from the Breviary and Missal of the 
old Sarum Rite. This English service has been a strong influence 
in retaining for the whole people the living tradition not merely of 
a dignified liturgy but also a love of plain-song and hymns. This 
has influenced Catholicism here so as to make liturgical functions 
things that are loved for themselves; people will enjoy listening to 
liturgical chant so long as it is sufficiently melodious for them to 
follow its rhythm. There is in the English heart an instinctive love 
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of the liturgy for itself. It has also been a Protestant custom to 
have evening services. Evening services are, therefore, favorite de- 
votions in Catholic churches in England in a way in which they are 
not in France or Italy, where church services are usually in the 
afternoon. 

Lastly, it can be said that the English custom prevalent amongst 
us of regular district visiting of their people by the priests is some- 
thing which has been learnt from and copied from the Protestant 
tradition; it will not be found, for instance, on the Continent, where 
a contrary tradition prevents the priest from visiting his people, and 
it would not be thought proper to do so except for a sick-call. Here, 
however, diocesan regulations insist (it would not be right to sup- 
pose however that this insistence is always effective) that the priest 
should visit every family in his district or parish at least once a 
quarter. But, while we have learnt something from Protestantism, 
it is evident that at present Protestantism is failing badly. Every 
year the figures published by the religious sects show steadily and 
even increasingly a diminution in numbers. 

Perhaps this is not altogether to be wondered at, since its dog- 
matic character has also steadily declined. The modernist clergy- 
man is under the impression that, if he only throws enough dogmas 
overboard, he will be able to retain his young people about him. 
First, this is psychologically unsound; youth demands more and not 
less. Moreover, the less dogmas a church has, the less reason has 
any one for wanting to belong to it. There could be no reason for 
joining a society which was founded for no definite purpose and 
which did not include some positive rules. 

However, what has happened amongst the Protestants is the loss 
of definite teaching, and inevitably because they do not trouble about 
their children’s religious training, the surrender of church schools, 
so that the ignorance of Christianity, of the Scriptures, and of 
prayer even amongst the educated classes is terrifying to any one 
brought in contact with it. The country is becoming more and more 
pagan, becoming more and more ignorant of Christ, His life and 
death, His parables, His miracles, His teaching. Thus, English 
literature was once redolent of Scripture, but now it shows few 
traces of familiarity with it. It has lost the savor of that fragrant 
book. 
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Thus, too, the old social position which the Church of England 
once held has disappeared; in old days when a Nonconformist made 
money he joined the Church of England so as to enable him to take 
his place in the class to which he aspired. Now, when few people 
trouble to go to church, it little matters whether he is Anglican or 
not. The Catholic religion, owing to the great families which re- 
tained it, has never been looked down on as the dissenters have been. 
The fidelity of so many of the old names to the Church gave it all 
along a social distinction; but no religion now in England (not un- 
happily) confers any social advantage or disadvantage. That per- 
haps is as it should be. Because of this, however, the Church of 
England has lost in public view. 

Of all the Protestants in England, those High Church Protestants 
who call themselves Anglo-Catholics are probably the most active 
and the most apostolic. No doubt, they “hold” people who might 
else have become Catholics, but also they familiarize all sorts of 
people with the externals of the Catholic religion, people whom we 
certainly could not yet reach. It is not difficult to see the use which 
Divine Providence is making of them to break down prejudice and 
lead men at last to the realities of the Faith. 

The opportunity of the Catholic Church in England came with 
especial clearness after the war. During the war the nations under 
arms came across the Catholic Church in a way that would not have 
been found possible by any other means, for in normal life folk can 
live and work side by side without much opportunity of knowing 
each other’s religion. This was less possible during the war where, 
especially in hospital, the religion of every one was almost public 
knowledge. Under these circumstances the practical nature of the 
Faith and its Catholic unity made a great impression. It was prac- 
tical because, when the chaplain came to his well or wounded or 
dying, both the man and the priest knew what to do and how to do 
it. The non-Catholic chaplain, on the other hand, could never be 
sure what exactly his fellow-religionist believed nor what he ex- 
pected by way of comfort or support. Catholic unity was seen 
when it was found that everywhere there were Catholic churches 
and everywhere the Catholic service was the same: a brother of 
mine writing to me from Mesopotamia (where he was with the 
British Expeditionary Force which afterwards captured Bagdad) 
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said: “Religion here is odd: our first priest was a Belgian, our sec- 
ond was a Bosch, our present one is black. But I suppose if they 
are good enough for the Almighty they are good enough for me.” 

When the war was over the Catholic Church was therefore given 
a sympathetic welcome everywhere or almost everywhere. Happily 
the Catholics were in a position to take the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to them because meanwhile, just before the war, the Catholic 
Evidence Guild had been founded to give lectures everywhere in- 
doors and out-of-doors on Catholic doctrine and to train speakers 
for this work. Today as a result every large town in this island is 
conscious of its existence; many smaller towns and villages have 
been visited by the Guild either regularly or from time to time. We 
have not allowed ourselves to be troubled with the question as to 
“what is the use of it,” but rather have we felt that Catholics are 
obliged to discharge this duty even though nothing were to come 
from it. They owe it to their Faith and to their countrymen to put 
the truth before them. Whether their countrymen accept the Faith 
or not is a matter between their consciences and God; at least when 
he has set his doctrines before them the Catholic will have dis- 
charged his duty and must rest on that. Conversions have followed 
this deliberate propaganda; but what has been most consoling is the 
gradual breaking down of prejudice that has followed it in many 
places. Of course, in some places the opposition has proved so un- 
ruly that ecclesiastical authority has intervened and advised the clos- 
ing down of certain centers for a while. On the whole, however, 
the Guild has not encountered serious opposition. This work of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild has also had the effect of extending the 
scope of a very much older society, the Catholic Truth Society 
(founded in 1884), which last year sold 1,336,385 pamphlets, a large 
figure when it is realized how small is the Catholic population in 
England where the bulk of these pamphlets have been bought. 

But it is not all easy sailing for the Catholic Church in England. 
It has its troubles. It has for instance continually to fight to pre- 
serve its educational establishments; at present the Catholics build 
their own elementary schools, but the upkeep of them, the provision 
of books and materials, and the salaries of teachers are paid for by 
the Government. The choice of teachers is made by a board of 
managers appointed by the Catholic trustees of the school, on which 
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board sits also a nominee of the local Education authority. These 
teachers must first secure the necessary diplomas and degrees. 
But at present a greater menace comes from the degrading pov- 
erty of so many of our people, menaced by want and uncertainty, 
and therefore naturally threatened by the propaganda of birth con- 
trol enthusiasts and by communism. It is only heroic and instructed 
faith that can resist the arguments of these cheap and injurious 
palliatives. These difficulties are helped by mixed marriages and 
the isolation of Catholics in country villages and the steady loss or 
leakage that everywhere by slackness and worldliness sets some 
drifting away from the love and the truth of God. That there is 
this immense leakage, no one who knows Catholicism in England 
will attempt to deny. Just how large it is no one again would ven- 
ture to assert with conviction. In large town parishes perhaps 
twenty per cent of the children who leave school yearly never attend 
church again or approach the Sacraments, at least for many years. 
But this matter, its extent and its remedies are under study; various 
committees have been called to discuss the causes of it and what 
can be done to prevent it. All that can be said at present is that at 
least the Church here is alive to the necessity of grappling with it, 
for a satisfactory solution of the problem has not yet been found. 
From a public point of view the literary and intellectual power 
of Catholics is steadily increasing and precisely where the effect of 
the enthusiasm of these leaders will most surely tell. There is no 
important newspaper which does not have a Catholic on its staff, 
defending sine nomine Catholic ideals and ideas. There are reviews 
and magazines which are not officially Catholic but which neverthe- 
less are dedicated to defend only what the Catholic tradition teaches 
and defends. These are far more effective means of propaganda 
than are the official Catholic organs, which are too self-consciously 
Catholic to touch or even to be read by the wider non-Catholic 
thinking world. It is the break-up of other religious forms and the 
increasing sympathy shown to our views and beliefs that hearten 
us. We need, however, to develop even more our resources of 
apostolic work, the organization of our efforts to keep in touch with 
our own people, and the deepening of the spiritual life of all of us. 
Beyond that our optimism is based upon the eternal promise that 
against our attack the gates of hell shall not prevail. 















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Plea of Nullity Against a Sentence 


In previous discussions on the sentence of an ecclesiastical court, 
we have seen that the sentence can be attacked in various ways. The 
first, which we discussed in the October and November issues, was 
appeal. The second is complaint or plea of nullity of the sentence. 
That nullity is twofold, incurable or curable. The difference be- 
tween the two is that the sentence invalid by incurable nullity can 
be attacked many years after the pronouncement of the sentence, 
while the other (curable nullity) becomes a valid sentence if not at- 
tacked within three months from the date of the publication of the 
sentence. Of the causes that induce incurable nullity of a sentence 
we spoke in the November issue. Now we must speak of the causes 
inducing curable nullity of a sentence. 

The sentence is vitiated by a curable nullity : 

(1) if there was no legitimate summons; 

(2) if the sentence does not contain the motives or reasons for 
the decision, with the exception of the sentences of the Signatura 
Apostolica which are valid without stating the reasons (cfr. Canon 
1605) ; 

(3) if the sentence is not subscribed by the persons who must 
subscribe it (cfr. Canon 1874) ; 

(4) if it does not bear the year, month, day and place when 
and where the sentence was issued (Canon 1894). 

When a Catholic man or woman who has the right to stand in 
court institutes an action against another person by a petition to an 
ecclesiastical court, the judge has to consider whether he is com- 
petent and whether the party has a right to bring suit in the matter. 
If those points are certain, the judge must issue a declaration that 
the case is accepted. The next step is to bring both parties to court 
on a certain day and hour. For this purpose the summons must be 
issued. The Code speaks of summons only to the defendant at this 
stage of the case, though it does say (cfr. Canon 1712, §3) that 
the plaintiff also must be notified that he is to appear in court on a 
certain day and hour. The formal summons, however, is to be 
issued to the defendant, and Canons 1712-1723 state in detail how 
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the summons is to be written and served, and if the document is 
not written as required by Canon 1715 or is not served on the de- 
fendant in the manner specified in the Code, the summons is invalid 
and also the acts of the process that has been instituted in spite of 
the invalid summons (cfr. Canon 1723). That is why the lack of 
a legitimate summons is given in Canon 1894 as a cause of the in- 
validity of the sentence. It must, however, be noted that no legal 
summons is necessary for the validity of the trial and the sentence, 
if the litigating parties appear before the judge of their own accord 
(cfr. Canon 1711, §2). The question arises whether the trial and 
sentence is valid if the defendant does not appear in court of his 
own free will but because of the summons served on him, though 
the summons is invalid for some reason given as an invalidating 
cause by Canon 1723. He who comes because he is commanded to 
appear, does not come “sponte’”’ (1.e., of his own free will), where- 
fore Canon 1711, §2, does not apply, and the process and sentence 
would be invalid. 

The second cause for invalidity of the sentence is the lack of 
motives or reasons for the sentence, with the exception of sentences 
issued by the Signatura Apostolica. Canon 1873, §1, 3, prescribes 
the addition of the motives or reasons which led the judge or judges 
to the decision in the case, and Canon 1894, 2, declares that this pre- 
cept binds under pain of nullity of the sentence. 

The third cause for invalidity of the sentence is the lack of the 
signatures to the sentence required by law. Canon 1874, §5, pre- 
scribes that the judge—and, in cases tried by a board of three or five 
judges, all of them—-subscribe the sentence together with the notary 
or actuary of the court. It is evident that not only the judges who 
concur in the sentence (two out of three or three out of five suffice 
to render a decision), but also the dissenting ones must sign the 
sentence, together with the notary, in order that the sentence be 
valid. 

The fourth cause of invalidity of the sentence is the lack of the 
required date and place when and where the sentence was issued. 
All legal documents must contain date and place, such being a com- 
mon requisite in both the civil and the Canon Law. The commenta- 
tors of the Code say that if any of the three things that indicate the 
date, year, month and day are missing, the sentence is invalid, and 
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they base their opinion on the fact that the Code when speaking of 
the necessity of affixing the date to the sentence specifically enu- 
merates “year, month, day” (cfr. Canon 1894, 4). In any case, if 
a date is required, it would not be a complete date unless the three 
indications of time are given. 


Time Within Which Plea of Nullity of a Sentence May Be Raised 


The plea of nullity in the cases enumerated in Canon 1894 may be 
raised either together with the appeal within ten days, or separately 
and by itself as an action on the nullity of the sentence which must 
be brought before the judge who issued the sentence within three 
months from the date of publication of the sentence (Canon 1895). 

If a party fears that the judge who pronounced the sentence which 
is attacked for nullity may be prejudiced, and for that reason justly 
suspects him, he may demand that another judge, but in the same 
court, be substituted in accordance with Canon 1615 (Canon 1896). 

The appeal from a sentence must be made within ten days after 
the parties have been notified by the court of the sentence issued, 
and, if one wants to raise the plea of nullity of the sentence together 
with the appeal, it must be raised within the ten days. The benefit 
of raising the plea of nullity with the appeal is that another court, 
the superior court of appeal, becomes competent to give sentence on 
the nullity. 

If one wants to raise the plea of nullity of a sentence as a spe- 
cial action, one may do so within three months from the publication 
of the sentence, but this action is to be brought before the same 
judge or judges who issued the presumably invalid sentence. The 
party who urges the plea of nullity of the sentence may have reason 
to fear that the judge or judges who pronounced the invalid sentence 
are unfavorable to him; wherefore, the law grants him the right to 
demand that another judge or board of judges be appointed but 
in the same court to try the action on the nullity of the sentence. 

Practically the four cases of curable nullity of the sentence do 
not benefit the complaining party very much, for three of the cases 
are due merely to neglect of certain formalities and do not enter 
into the merits of the case, and the one where the summons was 
not issued to the defendant or not issued in legal form—and the 
case was tried without his intervention—will not easily happen. 
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The law does not oblige a party to raise the objection of nullity 
against the sentence, but it permits him to do so. 


Certain Other Persons Besides the Parties May Raise Objection 
Against an Invalid Sentence 


The complaint of nullity may be brought not only by the parties 
who think themselves aggrieved, but also by the prosecutor or the 
defensor vinculi, whenever either has taken part in the trial. Even 
the judge may ex officio cancel an invalid sentence issued by him, 
and amend it within the terms stated above for acting on its nullity 
(Canon 1897). 

The prosecutor (promotor iustiti@) is one of the officials of the 
diocesan court (cfr. Canon 1586) who prosecutes criminal cases and 
intervenes in civil cases whenever the subject matter of litigation is 
not a mere private matter of property or rights but concerns the 
public. The prosecutor has the right to attack the sentence for rea- 
son of nullity in those cases in which he intervened, but Canon 1897 
does not impose an obligation to attack the sentence. The defensor 
vinculi has the obligation to intervene in all marriage cases, even in 
those which according to Canon 1990 may be decided without a 
formal trial, and he is commanded by Canon 1986 to appeal in all 
cases which were decided in formal trial if the sentence was in favor 
of nullity of the marriage. Nothing is said in the Code about his 
obligation to attack an invalid sentence, but, if that attack helps to 
uphold the validity of the marriage which the plaintiff wants to have 
declared null and void, he is by his very office bound to make the 
attack. 

The judge may of his own accord cancel the invalid sentence 
issued by him and issue a new one in proper form, provided he does 
so within three months from the date of publication of the sentence. 
The Code does not state how the judge is to amend the invalid 
sentence. If it.was void because of the lack of mentioning the 
reasons on which the sentence is based, they should be supplied from 
the record of the case; if the necessary signatures or the date and 
place were missing, they must be added. Nothing in the Code indi- 
cates that the whole process has to be made up anew, for there is no 
law by which the acts of the case are nullified through lack of the 
aforesaid formalities of the sentence. Is the same to be said if the 
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sentence is void because of the lack of a legitimate summons? Canon 
1723 ordains that the lack of legitimate summons nullifies the acts 
of the process. The law distinguishes between the acts of the 
process and the acts of the cause (acta processus et acta cause). 
The acts of the process have reference to the legal formalities in the 
manner of procedure (¢.g., summons, notifications, etc.) ; the acts of 
the cause are those which concern the merits of the case (e.g., 
proofs, rulings of the judge, final sentence). The invalid summons 
does not invalidate the acts of the cause, wherefore, if the proofs 
were legal and valid, they need not be got again, and only the for- 
malities of the process would have to be repeated when the lack of 
legitimate summons rendered the sentence null and void. 


Opposition of a Third Party 


If the precept of a final sentence infringes on the rights of others 
(besides the parties in the case), they have the extraordinary remedy 
which is called “opposition of a third party,” by means of which 
which persons who fear injury to their rights from the sentence 
may, before the execution of such sentence, attack and oppose it 
(Canon 1898). 

The general rule is that litigations concern only the plaintiff and 
defendant, and therefore other persons have no right to interfere. 
However, the matter in litigation may affect third parties, and the 
law had to provide the manner of procedure for the defense of their 
rights. That is done in the Code both during the progress of the 
trial (cfr. Canons 1852-1853) and after the publication of the sen- 
tence (cfr. Canons 1898-1901). Canon 1898 requires that the op- 
position of a third party to the sentence be raised before the sen- 
tence has been executed. The Code does not oblige third parties 
to intervene in the lawsuit of other parties unless the judge has 
ordered them to appear for the defense of their rights (cfr. Canon 
1853). They may, therefore, let the trial take its course and allow 
the sentence to be rendered, and then start a separate action for the 
vindication of their rights. The fact that the sentence was rendered 
in favor of one of the litigants does not stop third parties from 
suing, for instance, the party who won the sentence in his favor, for 
he cannot plead against third parties that the sentence gives him un- 
disputed right in the matter; it does so only against the other liti- 
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gating party. It is evident that for all practical purposes there is an 
advantage to third parties in entering into the lawsuit before the 
execution of the sentence, for the object of the litigation concern- 
ing which they claim some right may not be easy to reach after 
the execution of the sentence, and in any case it will be more costly 
to bring a new action in court. 


Manner of Procedure in Opposition of Third Parties 


The opposition may be made in either of two ways at the option 
of the party: either by asking the judge who issued the sentence to 
review it or by appealing to the superior judge. In either case the 
opponent must prove that his rights are actually or probably in- 
jured by the sentence. The injury must arise from the sentence it- 
self, either because it is the cause of the injury, or because, if the 
sentence is executed, the complainant will be greatly prejudiced. If 
neither cause for complaint is proved, the judge shall decree the 
execution of the sentence notwithstanding the opposition of the 
third party (Canon 1899). 

The third party has the option between complaining against the 
sentence to the judge of the court from which the sentence was 
issued, or he may, independently of the will of the parties, appeal 
the case to the superior court provided it is a case in which the law 
permits appeal. This opposition to the sentence is possible only in 
the short interval between the publication of the sentence and the 
order for execution of the sentence. If one of the litigating parties 
has carried the case in appeal to the superior court, he may join that 
party in appeal but he cannot any more ask the judge of the original 
court to review the case because, when the appeal has been admitted 
by the superior court, the case is out of the hands of the judge. If 
neither party to the case has appealed, the third party may appeal 
the case before the sentence is executed, and the question arises 
whether a third party has the right to appeal even though more than 
ten days have elapsed since the publication of the sentence. Evi- 
dently he has, for, as the publication does not concern the third 
party, the law about the term commencing with the publication 
should not apply to him, and the Code gives him the right to com- 
plain to the judge of the first court or to appeal to the superior court 
irrespective of the length of time before the execution of the sen- 
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tence, and if that has been delayed, it does not matter how many 
days have passed since the promulgation of the sentence. 

The third party must prove to the judge of the first court or the 
superior judge that he is injured in his rights by the sentence, at 
least probably so, and that the sentence is the cause of the injury 
or that its execution will make it difficult for the third party to vin- 
dicate his rights. The point he has to prove is not that one of the 
litigants owes him something but that he has a legal interest in the 
very object with which the sentence deals. If a third party cannot 
prove the right to intervene, the judge to whom recourse was had, 
whether in the original or in the court of appeals, shall order the 
execution of the sentence. 

The Code continues: “If the opposition of the third party is ad- 
mitted, and the complainant appears before the court of appeal, he 
must follow the laws of the Code for appeals; if he appears before 
the same judge who issued the sentence, the rules on incidental cases 
are to be observed (Canon 1900). If the complainant wins his 
case, the sentence which was first issued must be changed by the 
judge so as to relieve the third party from any injury through the 
sentence (Canon 1901). 

The rules on appeal (cfr. Canons 1879-1891) ordinarily do not 
permit the taking of new evidence. Nevertheless the very nature of 
the case demands that the third party be given a hearing and be 
allowed to prove the claim that he has in the pending litigation. 
The terms granted for the production of evidence depend on the 
judge of the court of appeal. He must see that the case is not un- 
duly prolonged by the intervention of a third party. The original 
parties must be granted sufficient time to answer to the proofs pro- 
duced by the third party. 

If the intervention of a third party is carried to the court from 
which the sentence issued against which the party objects, the rules 
on incidental cases (cfr. Canons 1837-1841) are to be observed. 
The judge has authority to inquire into the reasons why an outsider 
to the litigation has a right to object to the sentence, and either he 

may decide about the party’s right by a simple ruling giving the 
reasons in law and fact for his decision or decree, and he may let 
the incidental question whether the sentence is to be modified, re- 
versed, etc., because of the claims of a third party, go to trial with 
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the usual formalities. If he orders the formal trial, the intervals 
between the various acts must be as brief as possible to avoid delay 
in the issuance and execution of the final sentence. 

It is evident that, if the third party proved the fact that the 
sentence injured his rights, the sentence must be modified in such a 
way as to avoid injury to him because of the sentence. It is not to 






the be changed more than necessary to protect the third party. 

the 

“= The “Res ludicata” and Reinstatement into Former Position 

me In the chapters of the Code of Canon Law on appeal, on com- 
plaint of nullity of the sentence and on opposition of a third party, 

d- ways and means are given to attack a sentence before the law makes 

¥ the sentence final and unassailable. Only by special concession, to 

‘ be granted by the court for reasons specified in the law, may the 

i case be reopened when the sentence has become final and unassail- 

7 able. 

- A case is considered definitely adjudged : 

e (1) if two uniform sentences have been issued ; 


(2) if no appeal was made within the proper time from a sen- 
tence, or if an appeal was presented to the judge who issued the 
sentence but the appeal was not prosecuted in the superior court by 
the appellant ; 

(3) if it is one of those final sentences from which no appeal 
is granted, as enumerated in Canon 1880 (Canon 1902). 

The two sentences have reference to the trial of a case in the 
original court and a second trial in the court of appeal. If both 
sentences were uniform (t.e., the court of appeal confirmed the sen- 
tence of the first court), the sentence is considered final and un- 
assailable. Marriage cases and cases concerning sacred orders and 
religious profession never become absolutely final even after two uni- 
form sentences, as will be explained under the next Canon. 

Appeal from the first sentence is open in all cases except those 
enumerated in Canon 1880, but it must be made within the time 
specified in the law and must be prosecuted before the court ap- 
pealed to within the prescribed period of time. If those regulations 
are not observed, the right of appeal is lost and the sentence be- 
comes final and unassailable. The cases enumerated in Canon 1880 
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from which no appeal is granted in law have been explained in the 
October issue of this year. 


Cases Which Never Become Absolutely Finally Decided 


Cases concerning the state of persons never become a res tudicata 
(final and unassailable), but, if two uniform sentences have been 
issued in these cases, they have the effect that further litigation in 
court is not to be admitted unless new and weighty arguments or 
documents are exhibited (Canon 1903). 

The states of persons with which the Church is concerned because 
of their spiritual nature are the clerical, religious and married states. 
Special rules for the trial of cases in which a cleric in major orders 
claims that the ordination was invalid, or that he was morally 
speaking forced to accept major orders have been recently pub- 
lished by the Holy See (June 9, 1931; cfr. THE HoMILETIC AND 
PasToRAL Review, February, 1932). The religious state en- 
tered into by the profession of the three vows in a religious organ- 
ization approved either by a local Ordinary or by the Holy See is 
not a mere private affair but is of vital importance to the life of the 
Church; wherefore, the Church safeguards that state with special 
regulations and that is why Canon 1903 is applied to the religious 
state. The married state, which is sacred of its very nature as Pope 
Leo XIII taught explicitly in his Encyclical on Christian Marriage, 
has been supernaturalized among Christians by the dignity of the 
Sacrament, and the Church as the custodian of the Sacraments is 
fully conscious of her duty to protect that sacred state which is of 
the greatest importance to the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
human race. 


Though the cases concerning the state of persons never become 
absolutely finally decided, the law states that after two uniform sen- 
tences further litigation in court is not admitted unless new and 
weighty arguments or documents are produced which may prove 
that the sentence was wrong because based on a wrong statement 
of facts. There may be also a mistake in law by applying to a true 
statement of facts a law which is not applicable to the facts, but it 
should rarely happen that both the first court and the court of appeal 
would make the same mistake in law. 
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Legal Consequences of a “Res ludicata”’ 

A res iudicata is by an absolute presumption of law (iuris et de 
iwre) considered true and just, and cannot be directly attacked. Be- 
sides, a res iudicata makes law as to the parties, and, if one of the 
parties attempts to bring the other party to court on the same mat- 
ter, the latter has the right to raise the exception of res iudicata and 
thus bar further proceedings (Canon 1904). 

The first and most important legal consequence of a sentence that 
has become a res iudicata is the creation of the legal presumption 
iuris et de ture in favor of the truth and justice of the sentence. As 
no proof to the contrary is admitted in law against such a legal pre- 
sumption, it can never be directly attacked. The sentence may be 
wrong objectively, but if the legal means to fight the sentence have 
been exhausted, or one neglected to make use of the legal remedies 
in time, or if it is a matter in which the law grants no appeal, the 
sentence that has become final and unassailable cannot be fought 
with the ordinary legal means. We shall see in our next study of 
the Canons that in very apparent cases of injustice of the sentence 
there is the extraordinary remedy of restitution into the former 
position. Canon 1904 states that a res iudicata sentence cannot be 
directly attacked which indicates that an indirect attack is possible. 
Canon 1826 which defines the legal force of the two presumptions, 
presumptio iuris simpliciter and presumptio turis et de iure, states 
that the indirect attack means an attack on the fact on which the 
presumption is based. If then the law rules that two uniform sen- 
tences create a presumptio iuris et de ture, one could fight it by en- 
deavoring to prove that there were no two uniform sentences, be- 
cause, for example, one or both were invalid sentences. If a 
presumptio iuris et de iure arises because no appeal was made or 
prosecuted in the proper space of time, one could endeavor to prove 
that one still has the right to appeal or to prosecute the appeal. 
These are denials of the facts on which the presumption is based. 

The second legal consequence of a res iudicata sentence is that 
the sentence has the force of law for the plaintiff and defendant and 
also for third parties who stand in privity with the parties (¢.g., 
heirs, successors in office, etc.) in reference to the rights and obli- 
gations determined by the sentence. If at any future time one of the 
parties or his heirs, successors, etc., attempt in another lawsuit to 
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carry into the dispute rights and obligations settled by a res iudicata 
sentence, the opponent can eliminate those things from litigation by 
showing that the sentence has settled the matter. Third parties 
who do not stand in privity with the litigants cannot be affected by 
the sentence, either to their benefit or to their injury. Indirectly 
and by way of argument court decisions on the rights and obliga- 
tions of others may be helpful to parties not concerned in those cases, 
for, if they can show that a case which they are trying in court is 
substantially the same in facts and circumstances and that the law 
was the same then as it is now, they have a strong argument in 
their favor. Though the ecclesiastical courts are not bound to fol- 
low decisions as obligatory precedents, still the judge or judges will 
necessarily be strongly influenced by such decisions. 





SHALL WE USE MOTION PICTURES? 
By Paut E. Campsetr, A.M., Litt.D. 


Must we abolish the teacher in our schools? There are advo- 
cates of the motion picture in education who make it appear that 
the teacher’s day is over. Even the great Edison professed to fore- 
see the day when the film would displace the teacher. But in the 
light of careful study and experience of the sane pronouncements 
of educational psychology we can conclude that the place of the 
teacher is secure. The most important factor in the education of 
the child is the living voice of the teacher. 

It is interesting and profitable to consider the ways in which 
this newcomer among visual aids—the motion picture—can assist 
the teacher in his work. We have previously stated that the film is 
well adapted for the observation of one aspect of material things, 
motion. But when an apostle of the newer materials blithely re- 
marks that the school falls into disrepute when the boy or girl 
learns more Geography, History, Biology, Physics, and so on from 
the theatre around the corner than he does from the school, we 
pause to ask: “Does he?” The fleeting impressions gleaned from 
a single showing of a commercial film designed primarily for enter- 
tainment are seldom of great educational value. The school seeks 
to keep abreast of the times and will speedily adopt any proven aid 
in the work of education, but sane educators do not cast overboard 
the traditional tools of education to grasp at a substitute whose worth 
is not yet proven. 

Fortunately, not all proponents of the motion picture use the 
bludgeoning method just described. The Commonwealth Fund 
Study, under the direction of Dr. Freeman, resulted in a statement 
of claims that is far from extravagant. The Motion Picture Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of Commerce conducted an 
extensive survey, based on a questionnaire addressed to 6,000 
teachers in 517 representative public school units, and sums up the 
opinion of this great body of teachers by saying that the motion 
pictures have a distinct educational value. They have. But when 
an attempt is made to have the work of educating and training the 
child depend upon the sense of sight alone, to substitute the vicarious 
experience of the picture for contact with reality, our gorge rises 
within us. 
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The teachers who responded to the Department of Commerce 
questionnaire cited many advantages of the motion picture as an 
educational device. They saw in it a medium through which the 
children were stimulated to a quickened originality and a larger par- 
ticipation in project-work and other self-activities. They noted 
also an increase in the quantity and an improvement in the quality 
of the reading done by children who had viewed a series of educa- 
tional films. There was, in the opinion of the teachers, a marked 
improvement in range and accuracy of vocabulary, an increased 
ability to concentrate mental activities, to think more accurately and 
to reason more soundly, a clearer appreciation of the richness, 
accuracy and meaningfulness of personal experience, and a greater 
facility in correlating features of their lessons with community con- 
ditions. 

The answers of the teachers were given in good faith, but in 
great part the findings were the result of mere affirmative answers 
to such questions as the following: “Does the educational motion 
picture give a quickened originality?’ ‘Does it afford an increase 
in the range and accuracy of vocabulary?’ “Does it produce an in- 
crease in the quantity and an improvement in the quality of the 
student’s outside reading?’ There is a measure of suggestion in 
the questions that impairs the value of the questionnaire, but the 
practical unanimity of the affirmative answers indicates a genuine 
value in the educational motion picture. 

From the replies of these teachers it was found that 60 per cent 
of the educational films in use were in the two fields of social science 
and natural science. An additional 25 per cent were found in the 
subject fields of education, manual and industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, English, and commercial. There was a negligible distribu- 
tion of films in other subject fields. The questionnaire revealed also 
that 73 per cent of 44,186 showings dealt with curricular activities 
and 27 per cent with extra-curriculum activities. Of the total show- 
ings 40.6 per cent were in elementary schools, 27.2 per cent in 
junior high schools, and 32.1 per cent in senior high schools. The 
social science films had greater currency in the elementary and 
junior high schools, while the natural science films predominated 
in the senior high school. Indicative of the crushing burden of ex- 
pense entailed by a complete program was the fact that only 9 per 
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cent of the schools reported having film libraries or depositories. 
Almost 9 per cent of the teachers secured 100 per cent of the films 
used from commercial agencies and 22 per cent secured more than 
half from the same agencies. Educational agencies supplied 41 per 
cent of the teachers exclusively, and over 50 per cent of the needs of 
two-thirds of the teachers. The teachers were invited to classify 
the films most adaptable for school use, most satisfactory for teach- 
ing purposes. A total of 55 per cent of the acceptable films were 
found in the fields of social science and commercial subjects. 

We learn many trends from the above figures. There are certain 
fields in which educational films have found great currency, namely, 
in the social and natural sciences and in commercial subjects. There 
are many subject fields to which educational films are not readily 
adaptable. Commercial agencies supply a large proportion of the 
films used, and only a small fraction of these are of a strictly 
curricular nature. In schools where the work is not well organized 
and well financed, the visual instruction program too often con- 
sists of mere showing of films in auditoriums to large groups of 
children of many grades and many mental levels. Frequently 
neither pupils nor teachers are made familiar with the subject-mat- 
ter of the picture, and the auditorium lesson consists of nothing 
more than the mere showing. There is much lacking in such use 
of an educational device. The picture should be prepared or chosen 
to meet specific needs in a normal teaching situation. We only 
delude ourselves when we claim that such random exposures and 
contacts will produce fundamental and lasting results. The situa- 
tion fails to stimulate, the interest is accidental, and there is no mo- 
tive for learning. Without interest and motive there is no effort 
and no response. Visual aids, the motion picture among them, can 
be so prepared and applied as to increase the pupil’s ability to put 
forth effort, to overcome obstacles, to achieve. But the random 
films of commercial agencies, not codrdinated in any way with the 
course of study, can make small if any contribution to effective 
teaching procedure. 

We have noted the small number of schools with film libraries 
or depositories. Where there is no depository, there is great dif- 
ficulty in securing a film for the time desired. Because of the ex- 
pense the majority of films are booked for one day only. The 
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teacher usually considers himself very fortunate if he can secure 
the film for the period of instruction best employed for the show- 
ing. In the large city system having a film library, there is naturally 
a peak demand for certain films at certain periods of the school 
year. The best film library is frequently inadequate to supply this 
peak demand. This objection is, of course, based on physical, not 
on psychological grounds. 

There follows logically a consideration of the ideal situation. 
Can we secure better results in the teaching process when properly 
articulated films are used as a part of the teaching procedure? With- 
out question there are films, some of them in common use, that were 
better discarded. But from the day that motion pictures were first 
shown to a group of scientific men, they were heralded as the most 
important educational vehicle of modern times. Commercial 
geniuses were quick to realize the possibilities of the film for enter- 
tainment, for appeal to the masses, and consequent profit to the 
entrepreneur. In the subsequent development the film seemed to lose 
its educational character. Its advent into the field of education was 
delayed. This new method of portraying human action and emo- 
tion did not make a direct entrance into this field until the time of 
the World War. Only about ten years ago did schools and col- 
leges begin to adopt the motion picture machine as a permanent 
fixture in their building and equipment programs. Educators gen- 
erally began to grasp its vast potential value for instruction. They 
first attempted to adapt the theatrical machines to school use. But 
these machines demanded booth projections in auditoriums. Various 
modifications met with indifferent success. Auditorium showings 
made correlation of subject-matter difficult. Finally the 16 mm. 
film made classroom projection possible. Only when motion pic- 
tures were placed in the classroom to be shown exactly at the time 
and the place in the course of study when they would possess true 
and correlative value, only then did they assume their correct place 
in teaching procedure. 

Contrasted with the random offerings of commercial agencies, 
educational motion picture producers began a thorough investiga- 
tion to determine the type and the quality of films that would best 
supply the needs of the schools. A leading producer of educational 
films placed a former superintendent of public instruction of the 
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State of Pennsylvania in charge of research and production. His 
writings in this department of visual instruction are standard with 
educators everywhere. He deprecates the predominance of the en- 
tertainment idea in teaching films. While conceding that the story 
and the drama are factors of great power in educational processes, 
especially with children of the lower grades, he protests that all the 
work of the schools should not be administered upon entertainment 
or dramatic lines. His words are a guiding principle to producers 
and educators in the production and the selection and use, respec- 
tively, of the teaching films. ‘Films should not be made primarily 
to entertain children or to exert a dramatic power over them. They 
should be made with the intent to present accurate viewpoints and 
pictures of actual conditions representative of our social and eco- 
nomic life. The dominant tone and spirit of the film should be to 
present ideas, to reveal processes, to clarify situations, to represent 
actualities—to instruct” (Dr. Finegan). 

Various studies and experiments have been conducted in recent 
years to determine the value of the teaching film, its highest poten- 
tial contribution to education. The scientific exactness of the pro- 
cedure makes it difficult to doubt the accuracy and the results of 
these studies and experiments, even though financed by educational 
film producers. The claims made for the teaching film are very 
modest. 

Professor Wood sums up the Eastman experiment to measure 
the value of the teaching film in a single sentence: “The experiment 
shows that better work was accomplished by pupils taught by films 
than by those in the control class where no motion pictures were 
used.” The experiment involved nearly 11,000 children and nearly 
200 teachers. A large number of school men and women all over 
the country codperated. The experiment sought to determine what 
contributions 20 teaching films might make to the ordinary ob- 
jectives of good classroom teaching, to the attainment of the usually 
accepted goals of classroom practice, and likewise to measure any 
losses that might occur as the result of giving classroom time to the 
viewing of films. Wood presents a summary of the findings as fol- 
lows: “All the evidence, whether derived from tests or from the 
judgments and reports of teachers or from our own observations, 
indicates that in spite of measurable handicaps the film classes were 
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superior in their achievement and attitudes to the non-film classes.” 

He recommends as a result of this study that further investiga- 
tion be devoted to the insistent problems facing the makers and 
users of films. There is need to determine accurately the pedagogi- 
cal structure of a film or a series of films; the close articulation of 
the films with the course of study and adaptation to various courses 
of study; the correct quality and use of subtitles; the adaptation of 
film instruction to various age and grade groups; the relationship 
of the film to other visual aids; necessary repetitions of films or 
parts of films for effective instruction; and, finally, the part that the 
teacher must take in the film presentation as well as in preparation 
and follow-up work. 

There are a number of possible fields into which the teaching film 
has not even penetrated. Teachers of literature will welcome the 
screening of the classic stories and novels that have long been the 
treasure of the race. If the teaching film can help the younger 
generation in our increasingly complex civilization to appreciate this 
heritage, its place as a teaching device is secure. Perhaps the talk- 
ing teaching film can become an effective medium for the teaching 
of English composition. Only the study of experts can measure 
and plan the possible assistance of films in the instruction of the 
deaf. Slow motion pictures make possible a study of various opera- 
tions of nature as well as artificial processes that was heretofore out 
of the question. 

We cannot graph every reaction. Intellectual esthetic and emo- 
tional reactions sometimes defy measurement. Careful research 
work and the judgment of skilled teachers can determine with fair 
accuracy the educational value of classroom films. The exact com- 
parison of experimental and control classes over a long period of 
time can give a basis for authoritative conclusions. Investigators 
must seek to measure not the immediate reaction to any given film 
but the ultimate effect educationally of a series of pedagogically cor- 
rect films upon the conduct, habits and attitudes of the school child. 
No good is achieved by denouncing what critics have called the 
verbalism of the schools unless we are prepared to present as a sub- 
stitute a medium that is superior. Much of the advocacy of the 
teaching film has been mere verbalism. When the producer has a 
teaching film of proven worth, the modern school will beat a path 
to his door. 
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Through the teaching film there is possible a good influence upon 
the zsthetic taste of young America. Commercial producers of 
entertainment films, so we are told, deplore the type of film that the 
vitiated taste of their young patrons forces them to present. The 
producers are not without fault. The motion picture has pandered 
to the base corruption of human nature. They have sown the whirl- 
wind, and fear to reap the storm. The currency of certain types of 
amusement films is a source of alarm to distressed parents and to 
the best elements in the theatre film industry. Perhaps the educa- 
tional film can dissipate the impending storm by creating a reaction 
within the child that will demand, in school and out of school, pic- 
tures of a higher quality. 

The amusement film has taught us one valuable lesson. In the 
motion picture we have a medium that is far-reaching and effective. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the teaching film can be made a 
rival of, if not a substitute for, the amusement film. Certainly there 
is scarcely an element in our social and individual life that has not 
been affected by the movies. The motion picture molds the vo- 
cabulary of our people in large part; this influence is now augmented 
by the advent of the talkies. Many adults of little education are 
exposed to no education medium except the motion picture. Per- 
haps the film industry gave the first impetus to the modern move- 
ment for adult education. That is beside the point. The lesson we 
learn here is that the school has in the teaching film a potential 
medium of unmeasured power. 

The Commonwealth Fund Study presented a very complete ac- 
count of its findings under the title, “Visual Instruction,” published 
by the University of Chicago Press. The moderate claims of the 
group appointed to make this study are summed up by Freeman: 
“Tt is the opinion of the authors of this investigation that educa- 
tional motion pictures have a definite and important function in 
education.” We shall at another time examine more deeply into 
their findings and the findings of subsequent investigators in an 
effort to determine this proper function of the teaching film. 

Certainly that function is not to supplant the teacher or displace 
other visual aids. The well-prepared teacher can yet make very ef- 
fective use of the cheap and convenient slides, despite the currency 
of the more attractive motion picture. The teaching film is not 
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likely to become a substitute for the wall map, the school’s great 
guide on worldwide excursions. The place of the stereograph in 
situations where the third dimension contributes to effective study 
is assured. “The illustrated text,” writes Freeman, “is the most 
convenient and the easiest type of visual material to use and its 
effectiveness is not greatly inferior to the other types of material. 
It is particularly useful as a means of rapid and wide distribution 
of new subject-matter, especially among schools which are taught by 
teachers of limited training.” 

We may conclude the present paper with a plea for a better 
pedagogical use of all visual material. No medium of instruction 
has suffered more than the motion picture through indiscriminate 
use and an exaggerated estimate of its importance. It is not a 
substitute for all other visual materials, but can best serve in a sup- 
plementary role. The textbook and visual aids must codperate in 
a common purpose—to give the child the rich background that makes 
education possible, that is education. 























ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Anent Abuse of Sanatio in Radice 


To the Editor of Answers to Questions Department: Your contributor, in 
Vol. XXXII, p. 1138 (August, 1932), writing on the “Correct Use of the 
Sanatio,” mitigates the idea of abuse of extending, I think, sanatio beyond 
the mind of the Church. He conceded the main issue of pledges in mixed 
marriages, also in disparity of cult, to secure the Catholic party against loss 
of faith, which is obligatory by divine law. But he is of the opinion that 
“post factum” the Church is trying to make the best of a bad job. “The 
assurance of the safety to the faith of the Catholic party and children can 
be sufficiently had even if non-Catholic party is flatly set against interference 
of the Church or priest.” He makes his case plausible, referring to what he 
considers approval of such supposition if only “consensus in utroque conjuge 
perseveret” (Vermeersch and Council of China). It looks like the wish is 
father to the thought, and that hardly affords probability. Canon 1965 in- 
sists on renewal of consent of party whose consent was wanting: “si ex 
defectu formz substantialis vel ex impedimento dirimenti quod dispensari 
potest et solet, partes inducere studeat ad consensum renovandum in forma 
legitima vel ad dispensationem petendam.” That does not dispense with 
Canon 1060: “quod si adsit perversionis periculum catholici et prolis, con- 
jugium ipsa etiam lege divina vetatur.” Again, Canon 1043: “Urgente mor- 
tis periculo, si dispensatio concedatur super cultus disparitate aut mixta re- 
ligione, przestitis consuetis cautionibus.” “Regulariter in scriptis exigantur.” 
That leaves room for other methods indeed, but the cautiones must be had, 
not supposed. There is no supposition possible when the non-Catholic party 
is flatly set against interference by Church or priest. 

The difference is not in the cautiones prestande but in the moral assurance 
of their observance. Otherwise the door to abuse would really be open. 

JosEPH SELINGER. 


Answer: The Catholic position on the validation of a marriage 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic without renewal of consent 
before an authorized priest is made clear in the new form of facul- 
ties issued to the Bishops of the U. S. and other countries far dis- 
tant from Rome. Evidently Father Coleman, when writing his 
article on “Correct Use of the Sanatio,” had not at hand the new 
form of the faculties. The old form of faculties allowed the sanatio 
if the non-Catholic party could not be induced to renew the consent 
before an authorized priest or to make the promises prescribed in 
law. Those faculties, however, insisted that the Catholic party was 
to be informed of the grave obligation to have all the children 
baptized and raised in the Catholic Church. Whether perhaps the 
Holy See learned that this form of faculties was interpreted to 
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mean that a marriage could be validated even though, owing to the 
opposition of the non-Catholic, there was no chance of having the 
children baptized and raised in the Catholic religion, and for this 
reason changed the form of faculties, we do not know. One thing 
is certain, there is a remarkable change in the wording of the 
faculties for the sanatio in radice in the recent forms. We quote 
from faculties granted to a bishop in 1929: “The sanatio (may be 
granted) for marriages contracted before a civil magistrate or a 
non-Catholic minister of religion, if the consent cannot be renewed 
in the legitimate form either because the non-Catholic party cannot 
be told about the invalidity of the marriage without great danger 
or great inconvenience to the Catholic party, or because the non- 
Catholic can by no means be induced to renew the consent before 
the Church or to make the prescribed promises. However, it can- 
not be granted, (1) if the non-Catholic is opposed to (adversatur) 
the Catholic Baptism or the Catholic education of any of the chil- 
dren born or to be born; (2) if before the attempted marriage the 
parties have made an agreement, either privately or by public agree- 
ment, to raise the children outside the Catholic religion.” 

This is the position of the Church. There may be cases in which 
it is fairly certain that the Catholic party will be unmolested in the 
practice of religion and in the Catholic education of the children, 
though the non-Catholic does not want to renew the consent before 
an authorized priest. There may be cases where the Catholic party 
has had his or her way in the practice of religion and in the Catholic 
baptism and training of the children, but where it would be risky to 
disturb the non-Catholic about the marriage and perhaps make him 
antagonistic to the Catholic religion. Evidently a great deal de- 
pends on the character of the non-Catholic party and his or her 
attitude towards the Catholic party and his or her religion. The 
Church does not permit the sanatio unless there is a fair certainty 
that the Catholic faith of the Catholic party and the children is safe. 
Consequently many marriages cannot be validated because of the 
known antagonism of the non-Catholic to the Catholic religion when 
it is so strong that one must reasonably conclude that he or she will 
prevent either the Catholic Baptism or Catholic education of the 


children, or both. 
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Marital Relations Forced by Drunken Husband and Use 
of Contraceptives by Wife 


Question: Peter and Anna are married eight years and their union is 
blessed with six children. Unfortunately the two youngest ones are physi- 
cally and mentally abnormal owing to habitual drunkenness of the father. 
Anna had been warned many times before her marriage by her parents, and 
she refused to listen and contended that she could make him change his 
ways once they were married. 

After the sad experience with the last two children she has made up her 
mind that she will have no more children. She did get him to promise that 
he would not insist on his marriage rights, but whenever he gets drunk 
he insists on them and in case of refusal uses physical force to obtain his 
end. The wife got the notion that she has as much right to protect herself 
against pregnancy as an unmarried woman who is attacked and forced to 
sexual intercourse by the aggressor. Therefore she uses contraceptives. 
Her regular confessor sees no wrong in her way of acting and does not 
demand that she give up the use of contraceptives. Another priest to whom 
she happened to confess insisted that she was breaking the law of God and 
would have to promise to discontinue her practice before she could get abso- 
lution. What is to be said about this case? 

CoNFESSARIUS. 

Answer: Unfortunately cases of the kind related here by our cor- 
respondent are frequent enough to add considerably to the worries 
of the confessor who wants to do what God commands in the guid- 
ance of souls. The woman has foolishly got herself into this hor- 
rible situation, and if there is any lawful escape from the sad con- 
sequences of it, one would gladly advise the unfortunate woman. 
Is the reasoning on which evidently the confessor gave her absolu- 
tion correct? Has she the same right to protection against preg- 
nancy as the unmarried woman attacked and forced to sexual inter- 
course? We do not think so, for there is an essential difference be- 
tween the two cases. Both are being wronged, undoubtedly, but in 
an entirely different matter in so far as sin is concerned. The act 
of the aggressor is not only a revolting sin of injustice but also of 
unchastity. The act of the drunken husband is neither a sin of 
injustice nor of impurity. The revolting manner in which the 
drunken man acts is sufficient reason for his wife not to have any- 
thing to do with him in that state, and if he is improvident and does 
not care for his family, he has no right to put more children into 
the world and the wife should not let him. 

From what we have said, the reader can draw the conclusion that 
we do not blame the woman for her objection to raising more chil- 
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dren, but she will have to protect herself by other means than those 
she has employed. If the extreme means of separation from an 
unworthy husband is the only protection of the wife, it may be re- 
sorted to. Besides, the man is no provider and his evil habit makes 
the proper training of the children almost impossible. The Church 
is not only against divorce but also against separation when there is 
no necessity for it, but she does not object to separation where it is 
reasonable or practically necessary. 


Doubtful Baptism and Dissolution of the Natural Bond 
of Marriage 


Question: Can either party of a marriage contracted since 1918 have 
recourse to the Pauline Privilege when one of the married couple is doubt- 
fully baptized, the doubt remaining irremovable? In this connection does 
Canon 1127 refer to doubtful baptism, and why is there a specific exception 
in Canon 1120, §2? 

PUZZLED. 

Answer: There is no question of the Pauline Privilege if one party 
is certainly baptized, the other doubtfully or not at all. The Pauline 
Privilege has reference to the marriage of two unbaptized persons. 
If the baptism of one or both is doubtful, and the doubt cannot be 
settled, the convert to the Catholic Church can according to Canon 
1127 enjoy the benefit of the Pauline Privilege. 

Our correspondent seems to have had in mind another case 
totally different from the Pauline Privilege, namely, the dissolution 
of the natural bond of marriage by dispensation of the Holy See. 
In the Pauline Privilege there is no dispensation of the Holy See; 
the concession of Christ published by St. Paul breaks the natural 
bond of the first marriage when the convert to the Catholic Church 
avails himself of the concession of Christ and marries again. If of 
two married non-Catholics one is certainly baptized, the other not 
baptized at all or doubtfully so, and one of them becomes a convert 
to the Catholic Church, the convert may ask for the dispensation 
or dissolution of the natural bond of the marriage in order to marry 
a Catholic. The other party becomes free only after the convert has 
obtained the dispensation from the bond of the marriage. Most 
canonists speak of the marriage of an unbaptized person and a bap- 
tized or doubtfully baptized non-Catholic. The question is whether 
the same principle should apply to two doubtfully baptized non- 
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Catholics, for the doubtful baptism of the two married parties does 
not with certainty make their marriage a sacramental union, and the 
marriage seems to remain in the realm of the matrimonium legiti- 
mum, a naturally valid marriage. A non-sacramental bond can be 
dissolved in favor of the faith (1.e., in favor of the convert to the 
Catholic faith) by the spiritual powers of the Vicar of Christ. How- 
ever, the practically unanimous opinion of canonists is that the Su- 
preme Pontiff cannot dissolve the bond, because it may be indis- 
soluble by the divine law as it would be if actually the baptism of 
both parties was valid and they had lived in marriage— a matrimo- 
nium ratum et consummatum, which cannot be dissolved by any 
human power, as is stated in Canon 1118. Hilling (Archiv fiir 
katholisches Kirchenrecht, CVII, 184) quotes a private declaration 
of the Holy Office to the effect that the consummated marriage of 
two doubtfully baptized non-Catholics cannot be dissolved by the 
Church, but he himself is of the opinion that Canon 1127 applies 
also to the marriage of two doubtfully baptized non-Catholics of 
whom one becomes a convert to the Catholic faith, and he does not 
consider the private answer of the Holy Office as definitely settling 
the question. 

Our correspondent asks why there is an exception to the applica- 
tion of the Pauline Privilege in Canon 1120, §2. That Canon states 
that the Pauline Privilege is not to be applied to marriage between a 
Catholic and an unbaptized person married with the dispensation 
from disparity of cult. It is not an exception, for the Code speaks 
of the marriage of two unbaptized persons; canonists speak of the 
power of dispensation from the bond of marriage between an un- 
baptized person and one certainly or doubtfully baptized in some 
non-Catholic sect and married, of course, outside the Church. We 
need not wonder that the Church absolutely refuses to dissolve the 
bond of marriage between an unbaptized person and one of her own 
children whom she permitted to enter into that marriage. Though 
she has the power to dissolve that bond, she is bound to a prudent 
use of that power. It is a sound public policy not to hold out hope 
of a release from that bond under those circumstances. 


Concerning Working People’s Indult on Abstinence 
Question: According to Canon 1252 of the Code the vigils of Pentecost, 
Assumption, All Saints and Christmas are days of fast and abstinence. Will 
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you please state whether there is any dispensation permitting working people 
and their families the use of meat once on those days, or to just what days 
that dispensation applies? A READER. 


Answer: As this question has been treated at length in the Review 
at different times, we shall just briefly indicate the working people’s 
Indult from which is apparent that there are very few days besides 
the Friday, on which they are bound to abstain from meat. Those 
days are Ash Wednesday, the vigil of Christmas, Wednesday of 
Holy Week, and Holy Saturday until noon. The Indult is usually 
granted for five years at the request of the hierarchy of the United 
States. The last concession expired in 1931. There was a report 
of the NCWC under February 5, 1932, that the Apostolic Delegate 
announced the prorogation of the Indult for this year. The Indult 
for the observance of fast and abstinence on Wednesdays in Lent 
instead of Saturdays was granted at the same time. If we hear of 
any further concessions, we shall announce them. It may be noted 
that all such Indults are granted to the bishops to make use of them 
for their dioceses at their discretion. Wherefore, the Lenten regu- 
lations of the diocese must be consulted to know what the law is 
in one’s own diocese. 


Use of Electric Votive Lights in Church 


Question: You stated in the February, 1932, issue of your magazine, page 
513, that the use of electric votive lights before statues in churches and 
chapels is against the rubrics. I was told by a representative of the firm 
which makes those electric votive lamps that they are approved by the 
hierarchy and the firm has a letter from a Cardinal Archbishop in Italy in 
which the lamp is endorsed for use in church and in Catholic homes, exclud- 
ing its use only in place of the sanctuary lamp unless by special permission 
of the bishop. Will you please inform me whether such lamps may be 
used before statues in church? PAsTor. 


Answer: We have looked over the Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites of June 24, 1914, to which we referred in the above- 
mentioned issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, and 
we find that it directly condemns only the use of such electric lamps 
before reliquaries and statues placed between the candelabra on 
gradins of altars. A short instruction attached to the Decree em- 
phasizes the former prohibitions regarding the use of electric lights 
on the altar together with the candles, and their use in place of the 
lamps or candles that are prescribed by the rubrics for the sanctuary 
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lamp and for the exposition of relics of the saints. For other places 
and purposes in church electric illumination is permitted at the 
prudent discretion of the Ordinaries, provided the gravity and dig- 
nity due to the sacred place of worship do not suffer by such illu- 
mination. It seems, therefore, that the Ordinary may allow those 
electric lamps before statues in churches when they are not standing 
on an altar used for Holy Mass. 


Concerning Obligation to Submit to Operation to Make 
Child-Bearing Possible 


Question: Is a wife who from experience in several cases of pregnancy 
knows that she cannot carry infants to maturity obliged to submit to an 
operation when the doctor assures her that an operation could correct the 
trouble and make natural delivery at maturity possible? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Nobody can answer with certainty what is best to do in 
such cases unless one has the opinion of a competent and con- 
scientious surgeon on the case. The moral obligation on the part of 
the wife to submit to the operation cannot be urged if the operation 
is serious and endangers her life, and very likely the operation need- 
ed would be serious. If she is willing to risk the danger, she has 
sufficient reason to undergo the risk as a voluntary sacrifice, but 
the husband has no right to demand that sacrifice. Since pregnancy 
in her condition places her in danger of her life, she has the right 
to refuse conjugal relations. A limited use of the marriage rights 
during the immune period may be advised for the sake of avoiding 
the danger of sin in those trying circumstances. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


Ignorance About God and God’s Law 
By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Lirz.D. 


Case.—When a boy, A had little or no religious or moral training. 
His ideas of duty and his behavior were modelled on the example of 
a gang-leader with whom he associated and whom he looked up to as 
the ideal of a shrewd and strong hero. In those days dishonesty, lying, 
profanity and violence seemed to A very desirable qualities or activities, 
and he would have felt very much ashamed to be unlike his leader. 
The question he asked himself later was whether he could really have 
been ignorant even then of the very rudiments of good morals. 

B is an omnivorous reader and at one time gave his days and nights 
to deep theological problems for which he was not fitted. Not grasp- 
ing the true meaning of these questions, he held for many years what 
he now sees were false doctrines, some of them about God Himself. 
As B had been directed not to read those heavy scientific works, he now 
wonders whether he was then guilty of culpable error. 


Solution.—Question 1.—Is ignorance about God or the Decalogue 
voluntary ? 

(a) There cannot be invincible ignorance of God’s existence for 
a long period of time in a person whose reasoning powers are suffi- 
ciently or normally developed. The existence of a Supreme Being 
is too important a truth and it is too easily inferred from experience 
for any sincere person who uses his mind properly to remain un- 
aware of it for long, unless there be some fault in his disposition. 
This truth, however, is not self-evident, and as there are persons 
who cannot reason correctly even in simple matters, these may be 
invincibly ignorant about it. Indeed, even an educated person may 
have passing doubts or difficulties on this question due to an intellec- 
tual rather than to a moral defect. Habitual atheism or agnosticism 
in an intelligent person is another matter; when it is not mere pre- 
tense, its root is some passion, usually pride or sensuality, which 
makes the doubter center all his attention on the objections and 
difficulties and disregard the convincing proofs that there is a God. 
So far we have considered God’s existence. His attributes or quali- 
ties and His activities are not so easily perceived as His existence, 
and hence in their regard excusable ignorance may be admitted more 
easily. His nature is so far above us and our likeness to Him is so 
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imperfect that even with the best intention a created mind may draw 
of Him not merely an incomplete, but even in some respects an in- 
accurate picture. Evidence of this is the fact that the most learned 
theologians disagree on some questions of theodicy. 

(b) The first principles of the natural law (e.g., “good is to be 
done, evil must be avoided”) cannot be unknown to anyone who 
has the full use of reason, because they are evident truths. The 
truths that flow from them directly—such as the commandments of 
the first table of the Decalogue, and more probably those of the sec- 
ond table also—do not admit of inculpable ignorance, at least not 
for a considerable time, in any person of well developed mentality. 
These conclusions follow so readily and so easily from the axioms 
of morality that any sincere person who can reason aright must 
quickly perceive their truth. The same should not be expected, 
though, of others less gifted; there may be blameless ignorance of 
the commandments if a person is here and now mentally deficient, 
without logical power or education, or imbued from early years 
with false notions of right and wrong. Indeed, a supernatural 
revelation of the natural truths about God and the duties of man was 
for this very reason a moral necessity. So much as to the immediate 
conclusions from first principles. 

The remote conclusions that spring from the principles may some- 
times elude even a well educated man. Their connection with the 
principles is not so close, and to reach them often requires careful 
attention and study as well as acuteness of mind and wide informa- 
tion—qualities absent in a large percentage of human beings. Actual 
experience shows that many a one who understands well the com- 
mandments themselves is sincerely puzzled about their application in 
a particular case or the interpretation to be given them in some un- 
usual circumstance, as for example the morality of certain trans- 
actions or of a lie told to save another person from undeserved mis- 
fortune. 

Question 2.—Were A and B guilty of invincible ignorance? 

(a) A seems to have been invincibly ignorant of the command- 
ments he violated. He simply grew up in error, having no moral 
education and no reliance upon his own judgment to counteract the 
evil training he received. Whether his conscience continued to be 
invincibly erroneous for a considerable time, whether it gave way 
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later to a vincibly erroneous conscience or was succeeded at once by 
a true conscience, it is not easy to determine. First impressions are 
very strong and lasting, and if A’s mental growth was slow, he 
might conceivably have gone on for many years without realizing 
the malice or the full malice of the sins he committed. The truths 
he was ignorant of were indeed rudimentary, but then A’s circum- 
stances were very unfavorable, and it is not strange that what is 
very simple to an educated or experienced adult is not seen at all 
by a miseducated child. 

(b) B’s ignorance must have been vincible if it was concerned 
with God’s existence. If he concluded that there is no God, or that 
it is not certain God exists, or that the existence of God is unprov- 
able, his conclusion was so unreasonable for a person of his educa- 
tion, or so presumptuous for a person of his want of education, that 
prejudice or passion must have warped his judgment. Much that 
he read he could not grasp; but the necessity of a First Cause and 
First Designer and of a Last End is so simple that a child who 
hears the argument for the first time is impressed by its truth. The 
Scriptures declare that those who do not rise from the things that 
were made by God to a knowledge of their Maker are inexcusable, 
foolish, unpardonable (Rom., i. 20; Ps. xiii. 1; Wisdom, xiii. 1). 
But if B’s ignorance was concerned with intricate problems of 
divinity which only trained specialists are able to deal with intelli- 
gently, the mere fact that he held erroneous views on these points 
would not convict him of sinful ignorance. He was guilty of some 
imprudence or disobedience in disregarding the direction not to read 
what was too difficult for him; yet, this does not make his errors 
voluntary in their cause, since from his reading he looked forward 
to the possibility of truth and knowledge, not foreseeing the actual 
result. He sinned also by curiosity, a too great eagerness to learn, 
for there should be moderation even in the laudable desire of learn- 
ing religious truths. Scripture points out the danger of attempting 
to acquire knowledge when the learner is not sufficiently endowed 
or prepared (Ecclus., iii. 22). 
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Encyclical of His Holiness Pope Pius XI on the Mexican 
Persecution of Catholics 


The bitter anxiety which oppresses the soul of the Father of 
Christendom because of the very sad state of affairs of mankind at 
the present time cannot make him forget the special care he owes 
to the Church in Mexico and to his colleagues in the episcopacy, 
the bishops of Mexico, because they have for a long time been 
tortured by the severest persecution. 

The Holy Father could not help condemning the laws of the 
Constitution concerning the Catholic religion, because they violate 
the very essentials of religious liberty and freedom of conscience, 
innate and inalienable rights of all human beings. 

The Mexican Government has neither desired a peaceful settle- 
ment with the Church, nor, after agreeing to a “modus vivendi,” 
has it kept faith, Though the protest against interference by the 
Government with the exercise of the Catholic religion, and against 
the cruelties toward bishops, priests and active laymen by stopping 
all public worship, served the purpose for a while, it would not 
be to the best interests of religion to continue the omission of pub- 
lic religious worship for a long time. No right-minded man can 
accuse the Catholic bishops and priests of having given approval 
or consent to the unjust laws against their religion by complying 
with the conditions under which only the Government will allow 
at least a limited amount of Catholic religious worship and other 
priestly work. They are simply forced by unjust and cruel laws to 
submit to chagrin and vexation without having a choice in the 
matter. 

It is evident from the facts of the last few years that Mexico is 
trying to follow the tactics of Russia and to wipe out not only the 
Catholic Church, but the very name of God. The children are first 
to be deprived of the knowledge of the Faith, the teaching authority 
of the bishops with their priests is to be suppressed, the people are 
to be left without the God-appointed guides, and each individual is 
to believe and do as he pleases in religious matters except that the 
so-called liberal Government does not allow them to choose to live 
after the rules of the Catholic religion. 

Perhaps the enemies of the Church in Mexico would rejoice if 
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the Catholics in protest stopped all public religious worship, for it 
is precisely what they aim at. It is better, therefore, that the 
Catholics protest with all legal means at their disposal to make 
their protest effective, but they should keep up the divine worship 
as much as they can because they need the grace of the Sacraments 
and all other helps that religion can give their souls so that they 
may be faithful and strong and fight bravely for their and their 
children’s precious heritage of the Catholic faith. . 

The Holy Father, as the head of the Catholic Church and Vicar 
of Christ, begs the bishops and priests and people to stand united 
with him and the great body of the faithful throughout the world, 
knowing that the Church is one in Christ and in Him and through 
Him can overcome all adverse powers, both spiritual and physical 
(September 29, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 321). 


Dedication of the Re-built Church of Buckfast Abbey 

The Holy Father appointed Cardinal Bourne to dedicate the 
church of Buckfast Abbey in the name of the Holy See. The 
ancient abbey of the Benedictine Fathers, which had for centuries 
shed lustre on the Church in England, had been razed to the ground 
in the sixteenth century through the fury of the Reformers. Some 
fifty years ago the Benedictine Fathers acquired the ruins of the 
famous abbey, and, after rebuilding the same, they worked for 
many years on the church of the abbey which was recently com- 
pleted (Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, August 7, 1932; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 341). Readers who have enjoyed the many 
series of liturgical papers contributed by the learned monks of 
Buckfast to this REviEw, will join in our sincere congratulations to 
them on the happy attainment of a cherished ambition. 


Decree regarding Oriental Clerics Who Leave 
Their Patriarchate or Country 

The Holy See published a Decree on December 23, 1929, con- 
cerning Oriental clerics going to America or Australia for the spirit- 
ual care of people of their own Rite, and another Decree on 
January 2, 1930, concerning the same clerics going to these coun- 
tries for a short time not for priestly work but for other reasons. 
These Decrees are to remain in force. 

In a recent Decree the Holy See makes regulations concerning 
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Oriental clerics going away from their own patriarchate or country 
to stay in any other country. The regulations bind both the secular 
and religious clergy of the Oriental Church. 

(1) They must obtain from their own Ordinary the littere dis- 
cessoriales, and through their Ordinary the littere commendatitie 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. The letters 
of the Sacred Congregation will indicate the place to which the 
priest is going and the length of time he is permitted to stay there. 

(2) The priest is in all things relative subject to the discipline 
to the local Ordinary and must obey him. The bond of subjec- 
tion to his own proper prelate or patriarch is not thereby affected. 

(3) When he arrives in the diocese specified in the letter of the 
Sacred Congregation, he is not allowed to move into another diocese 
except for a reason approved by both the bishop of the first diocese 
and the bishop of the other diocese, and with the consent of both. 
If conditions are attached to his moving to another diocese, he is 
bound by them. 

(4) After the lapse of time for which he had permission from 
the Sacred Congregation, he must return to his own diocese. If 
he stays longer without a reason, the Ordinary shall not permit him 
to say Mass, and shall report the matter to the Apostolic Nuncio or 
Delegate or to the Sacred Congregation. 

(5) The priest is not allowed, even temporarily, to exercise the 
sacred ministry unless he was for that purpose admitted to the 
diocese, or unless he has orders from or the explicit consent of the 
local Ordinary. 

(6) If the priest stays for more than one year for the purpose 
of the sacred ministry, he shall at the end of each year (the year 
to be reckoned from the date of the letter of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion) send a report to the Sacred Congregation about the religious 
condition of the faithful whom he served and what he did for 
them in the sacred ministry. The report is to be submitted to the 
local Ordinary that he may approve it with his authority and signa- 
ture, and append remarks concerning it. The Ordinary shall for- 
ward it to the Sacred Congregation. 

(7) The priest shall be forbidden to take up collections and gather 
Mass stipends, as ordained in the Decree of this Sacred Congrega- 
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tion of January 7, 1930, about Oriental clerics taking up collec- 
tions and Mass stipends outside Oriental countries and dioceses. 

(8) In reference to the celebration of Holy Mass during his 
journey to the foreign country or the return to his own diocese or 
country, the rector of the church where an Oriental priest wishes 
to say Mass may, if he sees fit, allow him to celebrate Mass 
for a few times, provided the priest exhibits the rescript or letter 
from the Sacred Congregation spoken of under n. 1., and provided 
the rector marks on that document the date and church where he 
said Mass and puts his signature to it. If the priest stays longer 
than seems reasonable, the rector should notify the local Ordinary. 
The local Ordinary should not allow the priest to say Mass when 
he stays an unreasonably long time in a place on his journey, or 
goes travelling here and there, and the Ordinary should inform the 
Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate or the Sacred Congregation. 

(9) The local Ordinaries are urgently requested by the Sacred 
Congregation to enforce fully this Decree if they have Oriental 
clerics in their diocese. The Oriental priests must immediately con- 
form to these regulations; and if they have no rescript from the 
Sacred Congregation, they must ask for it, for otherwise they 
can no longer be allowed to say Mass outside their own country 
(Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, September 26, 
1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 344). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Part 


Hermon Material for the Month of Jaunarpy 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


The General Attitude Towards the New Year 
By M. McGratn, M.A. 


“Renouncing impiety and worldly desires, we should live soberly, justly and 
piously in this world” (Tit., ii., 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The New Year meets a different kind of welcome from the 
various classes of folk. The true Catholic welcomes it in 
the manner the Church suggests. 


II. He secs in it an occasion which calls for clear realization of 
the swift passage of time and of the inexorable approach of 
eternity. It calls to him to examine his state of soul and to 
cut away whatever impedes his progress on the way to 
heaven. 


III. Even the failures of the past he can utilize to advance towards 
God. He should consequently face the New Year with 
fresh confidence in God and renewed ardor in His service. 
The course of human life is regularly punctuated by certain dates 
and festivals which, even to the most thoughtless, come fraught with 
unusual significance. Of such is the day which we are celebrating. 
It marks the passing of the Old Year and the advent of the New. 
This change-over in time has always stirred emotion and challenged 
thought. In pre-Christian days the pagan marked his sense of its 
importance by the performance of special religious rites. His mod- 
ern representative, the worlding of today, has indeed shed all re- 
ligious sense; yet, he has not been able to shake himself free alto- 
gether from the spell of New Year’s Day. He must needs welcome 
it, but only in the senseless manner his shallow mind suggests—by 
a riotous revel of junketting and dance. 


The New Year’s Message to the Catholic 
To the sincere and earnest Catholic the New Year brings a mes- 
sage which he will neither lightly consider nor airily dismiss. He 
notes how Holy Mother Church, realizing the importance for her 
children of these opening hours of the New Year, has deliberately 


consecrated and sanctified them by dedicating them to the solemn 
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commemoration of the first shedding of Our Lord’s Precious Blood. 
He grasps immediately the obvious conclusion that this day, pre- 
cisely because it is the first of a fresh series of days given us by 
God to achieve the purpose of our creation, should make us realize 
our relation to God and our obligation to serve Him faithfully. 
Today we should especially endeavor to “walk before God and be 
perfect,” for our observance of this feast foreshadows our conduct 
in the coming year. Binding ourselves closely to God today, we 
should desire that each succeeding day may cement ever more and 
more that union with Him who is our King and Eternal Reward. 


The New Year Brings Him Back to First Principles 

It may, however, be that we have not as yet considered the spiritual 
significance of this day. As we stand on the threshold of the New 
Year, we are perhaps filled with pleasurable hopes and joyful antici- 
pations. We look forward to the fresh and ever-lengthening days 
of spring, to the long drowsy hours of summer sunshine, to the holi- 
days of the mellowing autumn. We are engrossed with schemes 
for the weeks and months which lie ahead. Just one year ago we 
were equally optimistic and no less enthusiastic. Yet, how quickly 
that year sped by! Man is but a shadow and life a dream. We look 
back and glimpse a day here, an evening there, a night elsewhere; 
but the days and the weeks, nay almost the very months, are blend- 
ing fast into a blurred and confused memory. And so will it soon 
be with the year upon which we are entering. Quietly it comes and 
just as quietly it passes. And what a tragedy if we waste those 
precious hours which are worth an eternity of happiness! Thus, 
New Year’s Day confronts us with vital issues. It bids us rise above 
time and look out into eternity. It summons us once more to ponder 
on God’s mysterious love for man and to try to realize the value of 
the human soul. Once more Christ’s searching question challenges 
our outlook on life and its petty concerns: “What will it profit a 
man to gain the whole world if he suffer the loss of his soul, or 
what will a man give in exchange for his soul?” ( Matt., xvi. 26). 


It Examines His Life in the Light of Eternity 
If only we thoroughly grasped the purpose of life—that we have 
not here a lasting city—our souls would, indeed, be anchored not in 
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time but in eternity. But, alas, we rarely think deeply on such mat- 
ters. Butterflies of a few hours’ summer sunshine, we flit from 
flower to flower and ignore the days when the flowers will no longer 
bloom. As little children build sand-castles on the seashore only 
to see them levelled soon by the breaking waves, so we squander our 
days in inane futilities and enterprises much less innocent but 
equally vain. Perhaps, too, we are wandering in the devious paths 
of sin, unwilling to break with certain evil connections and risking 
the snapping of those chains by death. And when occasionally we 
hear of the life of some Saint, we listen with a kind of questioning 
wonder, never even trying to realize that this friend of God once 
lived on this earth, faced trials and temptations similar to ours, but 
won his crown because he utilized his opportunities and profited by 
God’s grace. And yet our faith is that of the Saints, our enemies 
too were theirs, and their reward we hope one day to share. But 
we shrink from admitting the truth to ourselves, that we are a con- 
tradiction, for our lives belie our professions. The Saints were 
sensible and logical, whereas we are the reverse. Our Lord summed 
up the position truly: “The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light’’ (Luke, xvi. 8). 


It Counsels the Spiritual Re-ordering of His Life 

At this moment, particularly, the Church calls upon her children 
to be honest with themselves. Trusting that they are in serious mood, 
she directs their gaze to the moving spectacle of the Saviour already 
entering on His career of suffering for guilty man. She gently re- 
minds them of the task to which they are pledged by baptism—to 
follow Christ in the way in which He has led. “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, let him take up his cross daily 
and then coming let him follow Me” (Matt., xvi. 26). In practical 
application of the Divine Master’s words, she adds the invitation 
of St. Paul: “Renouncing impiety and worldly desires, we should 
live soberly, justly and piously in the world, waiting for the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” She bids us first avoid those sins which, of their 
very nature, are directly opposed to the holiness of God—blasphemy, 
profanation of holy things, presumption, doubt and disbelief of the 
articles of faith. She next urges us ruthlessly to crush down in our 
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hearts all those worldly desires which feed wild human passions, 
breeding sin and consequent unhappiness—the unbridled love of 
pleasure, the inordinate love of riches and the insane grasping for 
honors and worldly position. Further, we must live soberly, justly 
and piously—be moderate and measured in our words and actions, 
render to every man his due, be scrupulous in all our business deal- 
ings, fulfill the positive obligations of religion and conscientiously 
perform the duties of our state of life. Thus living, we may con- 
fidently wait for the blessed hope and the coming of the glory of the 
great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


It Shows How He May Profit from Past Failure 

Already perhaps, thanks to God’s grace, we may have formed 
suitable resolutions, but the remembrance of past failures brings 
discouragement and chills our ardor. To justify their evil living, 
worldlings also gibe at the proverbially fragile nature of New Year 
resolutions. Now, the mistake is to imagine that, because it is set 
in a certain definite direction, the human will, of itself and unaided 
by God’s grace, must remain thus steadily fixed. Life is not a state 
of settled, calm existence, but a condition of constant warfare. On 
the dial of human life the magnetic needle of the will may fluctuate 
and veer in any direction, but its necessary attraction is towards the 
pole of infinite happiness. Owing to its essential freedom the will 
may change at any moment; and, precisely because of the conse- 
quences of original sin, it will—unless grace be there to aid, restrain 
and direct—abandon the strongest resolution under the pressure of 
the slightest gust of temptation. Yet, broken resolutions are not 
altogether worthless. The soldier in smart and spotless uniform 
may tell, it is true, of doughty deeds performed in battle, but his 
words have not the convincing eloquence of the scars of the broken 
warrior. And as we sit in sorrow, surveying the wreckage of past 
resolutions, we may take this comfort to our hearts that we have 
been through the spiritual battle, and that there was at least one 
moment when our souls caught a glimpse of the “Vision Splendid” 
and leaped up in enthusiasm to the thrilling call of Christ. Yes, if 
we lacked the steadfastness of the Beloved Disciple of Calvary, at 
all events we did not slink away in cowardice like the Rich Young 
Man in the Gospel when Christ said: “Follow Me.” 
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It Invites to Confidence in God and to Labor in His Service 

Thus, we stand today, peering out into the New Year, seeking 
to plumb its mysterious depths and wondering what it will bring us 
of weal or woe, of life or death. We should face it with unbounded 
confidence in God’s infinite goodness, mercy and love. We should 
face it with undaunted courage, with steady, determined wills. 
“When I walk in the midst of sorrow, Thou sustainest me, and 
against the anger of my foes Thy right hand guardeth me” (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 7). Let us remember that God’s will is our peace. If 
our past failures bring us humility of spirit, distrust of self and un- 
limited dependence on God, they will have accomplished much. Let 
us not forget that we have in heaven an Almighty Father and a 
Mother of tenderest love, God’s holy Mother herself. Like little 
children, let us keep close to these loving Guardians by prayerful 
and pious lives, and the New Year cannot but bring us God’s bless- 
ing and real happiness. And even should this opening year be the 
last we shall pass on earth, it will only be the harbinger of the 
blessed hope and the promise of the coming of the glory of the great 
God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
The Catholic Home 
By D. J. Macpona.p, Ph.D. 


“And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them” (Luke, ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The importance of good homes. 
II, Reasons why the home is so important. 
III. Our Saviour reforms the home. 
IV. The Holy Family our model. 


Our Divine Saviour spent three years instructing His Apostles 
and establishing His Church, but He spent some thirty years in 
His home at Nazareth. He might have continued the teaching 
that He began in the Temple in His twelfth year, but instead He 
chose rather to return to Nazareth and be subject to Joseph and 
Mary. It may well be that His long stay in the home at Nazareth 
was intended to impress upon us the importance of the home in life. 
In any case, it is evident that the welfare of Church and State 
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depends largely on the home. If the home is truly Christian, then 
religion will flourish, and peace and happiness will be the portion 
of the State. If parents bring up their children in the fear and 
love of God, they will grow up to be good Catholics and good 
citizens, as a rule. These in turn will bring up their children as 
they should be brought up, and so on down the ages. Moreover, 
the good lives of all these descendants will influence the conduct 
of the millions with whom they will come in contact. What a store 
of merit the good parents of today put by for themselves in this way! 

On the other hand, consider the terrible consequences of the bad 
home. The children see a great deal of bad conduct, hear much 
that is not becoming a Christian, and receive little or no religious 
training. As a rule, they will grow up to be bad citizens and worse 
Catholics. Their children in turn will be as their parents were. 
All who come in contact with them will suffer from their bad 
influence. The evil results of the bad homes of today will go on 
increasing down the ages. On one father and on one mother de- 
pends to some extent the salvation or damnation of millions and 
millions. Little wonder that it has been said that it is more im- 
portant to have good natural fathers than to have good spiritual 
fathers. Our Divine Saviour spent some thirty years in the home, 
and only three years instructing and forming His Apostles. 


Reasons Why the Home is So Important 

The undeveloped, plastic child, within limits set by physical 
heredity, may become any kind of person, from a hobo to a very 
respectable citizen, from a saint to a devil. The kind of person 
into which he will develop depends on the nature of the groups in 
which he will be placed. And of these groups the most important, 
as far as the formation of personality is concerned, is the home. 
The home is what is known as a primary group. “By primary 
groups,” Professor Cooley writes, “I mean those characterized by 
face-to-face association and codperation. They are primary in 
several senses, but chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming 
the social nature and ideals of the individual. The result of intimate 
association, psychologically, is a certain fusion of individualities 
in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many purposes at 
least, is the common life and purpose of the group.” The home 
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is primary in point of time and in point of importance in forming 
the character of the child. 

Children develop, that is, form habits of all kinds by imitating 
those with whom they come in contact. Their language, their ideas, 
their morals are largely those of their primary groups, particularly 
those of their family. They adopt unconsciously their parents’ 
ways of talking, of acting, and of thinking. How important, then, 
that in the home the speech should be fine, the thoughts noble, and 
the actions good! 

The home is important, too, because it is a great school of 
altruism. It is trite to say that the root of much of our troubles 
is lack of altruism. The trouble between nations, between classes, 
and between individuals is due to selfishness. One important rem- 
edy, then, for the evils of society is to develop the spirit of helping 
others. But no institution is better adapted to doing this than the 
Christian home. In the home the parents make sacrifices for the 
children, and the children for the parents. Service not for oneself 
but for others is the order of the day in the home. Hence it is 
that the home is the great fountain of concern for the welfare of 
others, which is so important in maintaining just relations between 
citizens of the State. 

In the Christian home are developed the virtues of obedience, 
orderliness, generosity, and thrift. The desire to provide for one’s 
family, to protect them against future mishaps, spurs on parents 
and children to be as industrious as possible. The good Christian 
home, then, is a powerful egency in promoting the religious and 
social wellbeing of society. 


Our Saviour Reforms the Home 

The home at the time of Christ was in a degraded state. Mar- 
riage was a mere contract which was easily broken. Practically 
free love prevailed. Seneca says some women reckoned their years 
by their husbands. Woman was a mere chattel. She was given 
in marriage without her consent, and expelled from her husband’s 
house upon the slightest pretext. Her life was so miserable that 
it was often thought a mercy to destroy her life in infancy. 

The emancipation of women and the reform of the home was 
brought about by the teaching of Christ and of His Church. This 
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was done by restoring the unity and indissolubility of marriage. 
“One day,” we read in the Gospel of St. Matthew, “there came to 
Him the Pharisees, tempting Him and saying: ‘Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause?’ Who answering, said 
to them: ‘Have ye not read that he who made man from the begin- 
ning, made them male and female?’ And He said: ‘For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore, now they are not 
two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder’” (xix. 3-6). Through these words family 
life was made stable and the abominations of Roman family life 
gradually abolished. 

Our Divine Saviour was not content to restore to marriage the 
attributes of unity and indissolubility by which home life was made 
stable. He gave a sacred character to the union of husband and 
wife by raising marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament. Moreover, 
He ennobled marriage my honoring it with His presence at Cana, 
and by performing His first miracle there. 


Christ Elevated the Status of Women 

Christ restored the dignity of the home by elevating the status 
of women. St. Paul, interpreting the teaching of Our Saviour, 
says: “Husbands, love your wives as Christ loved the Church. 
. . . So also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies.” 
This must have sounded strange at that time. It contradicted the 
current ideas with regard to the relations between husband and 
wife, and restored to woman her long lost dignity. The wife now 
ceases to be a slave without authority and without rights, obliged 
to endure the brutality of a master who looked upon her as a chattel. 
Through the teaching of Christ she becomes the companion of him 
to whom she is freely given, his equal in many respects, the honored 
guardian of the home for life. 


Christ Exalted the Value of Children 

Our Divine Saviour perfected the home by exalting the value 
of children. The Roman father had unlimited authority over his 
children; he could do what he liked with them, even destroy them. 
These ideas were eliminated by the teachings of Christ. The Gos- 
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pels never speak of children save with love and reverence. Our 
Saviour condemns those who despise or scandalize children. Christ 
says: “But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged around his neck and that he should be drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” Christ’s delight was to be with the children of 
men; His desire was that they might be suffered to come to Him. 

Notwithstanding the teaching of Our Saviour, the home is in 
danger of degenerating into what it was in Roman days. The in- 
dissolubility of marriage is being threatened by the ease with which 
divorce can be obtained. Home life is becoming unstable, and 
children, when there are any, suffer as a consequence. Even chil- 
dren are being allowed to perish because of the selfishness of 
parents. True, they are not left on the roadside to perish as in 
Roman days; they are destroyed in more refined ways now. Mar- 
riage is becoming more and more a purely civil contract; and if a 
contract, why not breakable with the consent of both parties? 

But the indissolubility of marriage must be maintained at all 
costs; the welfare of the children and of the State demands it. In 
this question the State has absolutely no right to intrude itself. 
Christ did not consult the State when He legislated on marriage; 
He did not get His authority from the Roman Government. Neither 
has any modern government authority to grant divorce. This 
question has already been settled by divine authority, and we must 
obey God rather than man. 


The Holy Family Our Model 

We have not only the teaching of our Saviour but also the model 
of the Holy Family at Nazareth to guide us in this important matter 
of the home. True, the details given of the blessed home at Naza- 
reth are somewhat meagre, but knowing as we do the parents and 
the Child we can form a good mental picture of that model home. 

Joseph works cheerfully at his trade day after day in order to 
support the family. He meets with trials and disappointments. 
but he is patient. He leads a busy life, but he still finds time to 
pray, time even to make the difficult journey to Jerusalem for that 
purpose. Mary, the mother, attends to the household duties care- 
fully and cheerfully. By her sweet, kind ways she diffuses an 
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atmosphere of peace and happiness throughout that blessed home. 
Jesus the child was obedient, subject to them; and “He increased 
in wisdom and age, and grace with God and men.” Do not imagine 
that the shadows of sorrow did not cross the threshold of that 
perfect home. Surely, if any home deserved happiness unalloyed, 
it was that of the Holy Family at Nazareth. Yet, the suffering of 
Mary and Joseph during the three days they were searching for 
the Child must have been intense. 

And so a model home is set before us for our imitation. It is 
not a home well supplied with material comforts, much less with 
luxuries ; but it is a home where something infinitely more precious 
abounds, that is, the love of God. Where the love of God reigns 
supreme, there alone will true happiness be found. In such a home 
will be found love, devotion to duty, and the cheerful bearing of 
the burdens of life. With these the poorest hut will be a haven 


of happiness; without them the richest palace knows no peace 
nor joy. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Mary, “Cause of Our Joy”’ 
By Josepu B. Coxuins, M.A., D.D. 


“His mother saith to the waiters: Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye” 
(John, ii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: A. Mary's life on earth was happy in the Lord. 
(1) The home life of the Holy Family. 
(2) The Joyful Mysteries of Mary. 
B. Our life on earth is joyful through Mary. 
(1) The “Cause of our Joy.” 
(2) Mary's intercessory power. 
During all the wonderful events in the early life of Our Lord, 
Mary, His Mother, has been relatively in the background. Her 
presence was necessary and we felt that she was present, but both 
her attention and ours were fixed upon the blessed Christ-Child. 
Today, we are presented for the first time to Jesus now arrived at 
the full stature of His divine manhood, and Mary is given the posi- 
tion of central importance at the wedding feast of Cana. “There 
was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the Mother of Jesus was 
there. And Jesus also was invited, and His disciples to the mar- 
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riage.” When the wine failed, it was Mary who called the notice 
of her Son to the humiliating plight of her friends, and at Mary’s 
own request Jesus wrought His first public miracle. 

We can repicture to ourselves this festive occasion, honored by 
the presence of Jesus and His blessed Mother. We can well im- 
agine the joyous spirit of gentle neighborliness which prevailed 
among the guests. We can visualize the modest charm and happy 
faces of the young bride and groom. We can feel the joy and 
happiness of Mary in being present with her Son to add dignity and 
peace to this marriage feast. This is the picture which we desire to 
take away with us today. It is an image of Mary as happy and 
joyous; of Mary close to her Divine Son, confident of His power, 
and glad to ask Him to do even the miraculous when His aid was 
sorely needed. 

This is that other side of Mary’s character. It is the brighter 
aspect of Mary’s life, and one, indeed, with which we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted. Too often, it seems, we think of Mary only as 
the Sorrowful Mother, the Lady of the Seven Dolors, or as she 
who stood in sadness at the foot of the Cross. We are likely to 
over-darken a much brighter and a much more consoling conception 
of Mary—of Mary, not as our Lady of Tears, but our Lady of Joy 
and Happiness. Not that the sorrows and sufferings of our Blessed 
Mother are to be forgotten or diminished in the least—they were, 
indeed, great and more intense than any other creature of God was 
ever called upon to endure; but it is in keeping with the sinless life 
of Mary and her part in the happy Redemption of the human race 
that we consider the quiet joy which must have had a full share in 
her life. Mary’s happiness is a natural and necessary consequent 
of her life of grace, of purity, ever lived in closest union with the 
will of God. Her nearness to Jesus, her exalted position as Mother 
of God, all this and more are surely conducive to a life of happiness 
and joy in the Lord. 


The Joyful Mysteries 

We cannot picture to ourselves the little home of the Holy Family 
at Nazareth without feeling how truly happy it must have been. 
What quiet joy is Mary’s as she cares for the Divine Babe, and 
shares the gentle devotion and love of St. Joseph! What serene 
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happiness is Mary’s as she watches, with the solicitude that only a 
mother can have, the holy Child as He leaves His babyhood, and 
“grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom” (Luke, ii. 40)! The 
Church, too, wishes us to think of Mary as our happy Mother. In 
the Litany of Loreto, she is invoked under the endearing titles of 
Mother, Virgin, and Queen. In the recitation of the Rosary, the 
Joyful Mysteries recall to us the brighter, happier events in Mary’s 
life. In the Annunciation, Mary accepts the great privilege and 
honor of becoming the Mother of the Saviour. Thus, in her are ful- 
filled the expectations of her race and the fond hope of every true 
Jewish maiden to be the mother of the Messiah. But more than 
this she becomes, as it were, the bride of the Holy Ghost and the 
active instrument in our Redemption. In the visit which Mary 
made to Elizabeth, she herself tells us of the great inward joy that 
flooded her heart. It is in the second verse of Mary’s own song, 
the Magnificat: “And my spirit has rejoiced in God my Saviour” 
(Luke, i. 47). The joy of Mary was increased a thousandfold at 
the Birth of Christ, when Mary shared in “the glad tidings of great 
joy” which the Angels announced in the chilly stillness of the first 
Christmas night. St. Luke leaves us to imagine the happiness of 
Mary when she presented her first-born Child in the Temple, and 
heard the joyful exclamation of holy Simeon: “Now thou dost dis- 
miss Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word in peace” (Luke, 
ii. 29). So also we recall the fifth Joyous Mystery when Mary and 
Joseph, after a sorrowful search for Jesus, with relief and happi- 
ness found Him in the Temple in the midst of the doctors astound- 
ing them “with His wisdom and His answers.” 


Interior Peace and Joy 

It is good for us from time to time to allow our thoughts to 
dwell upon Mary as one who was filled with perfect joy and hap- 
piness in the daily presence of her Divine Son. There was naught 
in Mary’s life of that unhappiness and weariness which is the re- 
sult of sin. Of sin or its least stain was Mary ever blameless. We 
who taste daily the bitterness of life’s vale of tears, know how 
much of it is due to our having strayed far from the side of Christ. 
But Mary’s life was happy even in the depth of her sufferings; for 
Mary’s dolors arose not as ours do from sin, but out of com- 
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passion for us and from intense love and sympathy for her Divine 
Son. St. Paul puts it well when he writes that Christ, “having joy 
set, before Him, endured the cross” (Heb., xii. 2). Joy and suffer- 
ing are not incompatible; nay more, under the exterior pain lies 
that intense joy and peace which were the happy experience of Mary 
throughout her life on earth. We read in the lives of the Saints how 
they were most happy, entirely filled with inward peace and joy, 
when their sufferings and pain were most intense. This is what our 
Holy Father, in a recent Encyclical, calls the “divine paradox.” It 
is apparent that God sends His sweetest consolations to those who 
are suffering for Him and for souls. Such it is consoling to think 
of Mary. And when we ponder on that sevenfold sword which 
pierced her immaculate heart, we too may visualize her gentle face 
with a smile which outwardly betokens the inward joy which reigns 
within. We recall how Mary appeared to St. Bernadette at Lourdes 
in the second apparition with her face wreathed in a smile of such 
transfixing beauty that the little child carried it impressed on her 
mind to the grave. We lose a great deal of Mary’s life if we con- 
ceive it to be a life of tears and sadness only. Mary is our model 
in patient suffering and our exemplar in affliction, but she is just as 
truly the joyous, happy Mother, the bright, radiant Queen of the 
Angels and Saints. 


Mary, The “Cause of Our Joy”’ 

Mary happy on earth, because so close to Jesus, is the cause of 
our happiness too. Mary is the “Cause of our Joy.” This is one 
of the titles that the Church gives Mary in her Litany. It tells 
us that our joy through Christ comes to us by Mary. So much 
were our forefathers in the faith inspired by the powers of Mary 
that they looked upon Mary as the second and better Eve. For 
Mary took the first step in the salvation of mankind which Eve, our 
erring mother, took in its ruin. There was a proverb already in the 
fourth century that expresses this happy fact: “Death by Eve, life 
through Mary.” How gladly do we transfer the title of “Mother 
of the human family” to Mary! We need not dwell upon the scene 
which took place that day on Calvary’s summit when Jesus gave 
His Mother to John and to us. Mary is our Mother since that dark 
hour which times the beginning of our light. 
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There is something personal in our joy through Mary. Mary 
is our Mother. The name of mother brings a quickening heart-beat 
and a sure vision of her who holds the tenderest of places in our 
memories, our own earthly mother. The gentle qualities which we 
associate with our own mother we find again in a higher, more com- 
pelling sense in Mary. A king once said that he could never refuse 
a request made to him by the mother of his son. A greater King 
will not refuse the petition of the Mother of His own Divine Son. 
This we see splendidly illustrated in the Gospel of today when 
Mary’s simple request resulted in Christ’s mighty miracle. Mary 
told the servants at the marriage-feast: ““Whatsoever He shall say 
to you, do ye.” She tells the same to us. We have heard His voice 
countless times—in His Church, through His ministers, down deep 
in our own conscience. The servants were rewarded with a great 
miracle. Water was changed into wine. We are rewarded in no 


less wonderful ways every day. We are transformed into the like- 
ness of Christ. 










THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


The Power of God’s Word 
By A. E. Muttany, O.S.B. 


“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof; but only say 
the word, and my servant shall be healed” (Matt., viii. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The incident in today’s Gospel. 
II. The centurion’s great profession of faith. 
III. Man’s power and God’s omnipotence 
IV. The omnipotence of Christ’s word 
V. The centurion’s humility. 
VI. The centurion teaches us how we should approach Our Lord. 
















In today’s Gospel, my dear brethren, we have put before us for 
our instruction the story of the centurion’s visit to Our Lord and 
the healing of the centurion’s servant. Here we have before us a man 
of some standing, a man of position, a man of authority, having 
under him soldiers and servants. His word was law, and all under 
his rule obeyed him. He had but to command and his order was 
done. He could say to one: “Go and he goeth, and to another: 
Come and he cometh; and to his servant: Do this, and it was done.” 
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But now we see him confronted by something quite beyond his 
powers. His servant is dying, and he is powerless to save him. 
He has done all that he could do. He had tried the skill and power 
of the physicians, but it was to no purpose. Everything had failed 
to heal his servant, and so he came with all haste to Jesus. He had 
heard of this wonderful Man, who had done all things well. The 
reports of the miracles He had wrought had reached his ears, and 
he had believed. Full of ardent faith, he came to Jesus of Nazareth, 
and besought Him saying: “My servant lieth at home paralyzed, 
and is grieviously tormented.” And Jesus knowing his faith 
answered: “I will come and cure him.” On hearing these words 
the centurion cried out: “Lord I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof; but only say the word, and my servant shall 
be healed.” Then Our Lord praised his wonderful faith, saying: 
“T have not found such faith in Israel. Go, and as thou hast be- 
lieved, so be it done unto thee.”’ And his servant was healed that 
same hour. 


The Centurion’s Profession of Faith 

Now, my dear brethren, there are two things to notice about the 
centurion—first of all, his great faith, and secondly his humility. 
He believed Our Lord could heal his servant, but most of those 
present at that time who had seen the wonderful miracles Jesus had 
worked, also believed in His power to cure the sick. The centurion’s 
faith, however, was greater than theirs inasmuch as he firmly be- 
lieved Our Lord could heal his servant by His word alone: “Say 
but the word and my servant shall be healed.” He did not deem 
it necessary that Our Lord should visit his servant; but he believed 
that merely by His word He could cure him. 


Man’s Power and God’s Omnipotence 

We live in an age of wonders—the age of many wonderful in- 
ventions of man. We have seen the might of man’s power over the 
material world—how he has discovered and used the powers of 
nature so long hidden from human knowledge. By his ability and 
skill, man has overcome difficulties which but a short time ago 
seemed insurmountable. But, with all this, man has needed some- 
thing on which to work. He has needed the earth and the elements 
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and all their powers. These he has studied and explored and ex- 

perimented upon. His results have been marvellous and stupendous ; 
but never has man produced anything from nothing. He has to 
have the material upon which to work. He needs his laboratory, 
his workshop and his factory; he needs implements to work with; 
he needs the land for his produce and the forces of nature for his 
power. With God it is not so. He has but to say the word and 
His will is accomplished. We read in the Book of Genesis how 
God created all things from nothing by His word. It matters not 
whether the world and its creatures were made by a process of 
evolution, or whether all things sprang into existence in their full 
perfection immediately He spoke. There was nothing in the begin- 
ning, and God by His word and by His word alone created all 
things. His word is all-powerful. At His bidding the vast and 
mighty universe with all its beauty, its powers, its glory and splen- 
dor was made. This world and all the worlds around us with their 
marvellous workings and unrivalled order came into existence at 
His word. All that these worlds contain were made by Him, and 
at His word alone. The productivity of the soil, the wealth of 
minerals the world holds, the wondrous powers of nature with all 
their potentialities and possibilities, sprang into being at His word. 
“All things were made by Him, and without Him nothing was made 
which was made.” His word is all-powerful. 


The Omnipotence of Christ’s Word 

And so when God the Son became man, even then His word was 
all-powerful. At this word the dead were raised to life. “Young 
man, I say to thee arise,” and at His word the young man arose, 
even as they were carrying him out to be buried. And when 
Lazarus was already four days in the tomb, He commanded: 
“Lazarus, come forth,’ and immediately he that was dead lived 
again. Again see how many miracles Our Lord worked simply 
by His word. “Arise take up thy bed and walk.” And to the 
leper: “Be thou made clean.” The pages of the gospels are replete 
with examples of the power of God’s word. In this, then, con- 
sisted the greatness of the centurion’s faith, that He believed in 
the power, the infallible power of the word of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. 
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The Centurion’s Humility 

Now consider his humility. He was a man of position, a man 
placed in authority having power over other men. He had his ret- 
inue of soldiers and his staff of servants. Yet, here we see him as 
a humble suppliant before Jesus Christ. Listen to his words: “I 
am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.” No, not 
with all his military power, not with all the authority of his position, 
was he worthy to receive Our Lord. No one is, as we know well; 
but in Our Lord’s day the Scribes and Pharisees considered them- 
selves superior to Jesus Christ. They were haughty and proud; yet, 
here is a man, a Roman soldier holding command, who realizes the 
great dignity of Our Lord and at the same time his own unworthi- 
ness in God’s presence. The centurion’s authority and power are 
of this world, and as he stands before the poor carpenter’s Son, he 
sees his own nothingness and the infinite greatness of God the Son 
made man. He recognizes two things, first, his own unworthiness: 
“Lord I am not worthy”; and secondly the power of Jesus Christ: 
“Say but the word.” 


The Centurion Teaches Us How to Approach Our Lord 

Here we have before us, my dear brethren, the model for us to 
imitate when we approach Our Blessed Lord, whether it be in Holy 
Communion or in prayer and supplication. We need God’s help so 
much, we poor sinners. So to Him we must go. Before Him we 
must kneel and humbly confess our nothingness, our helplessness, 
our unworthiness: “Lord, I am not worthy.” With all my sins, 
my faults, my failings, I am not worthy that He should come to 
me, He who is so pure, so spotless. Surely we know it well. We 
are not worthy; but here is the one consoling thought, His power: 
“Say but the word, and my soul shall be healed.” He who was so 
good to the centurion, to the blind and the lame, to the lepers and 
even to the dead, He will help me also. “Say but the word.” Be 
consoled, be encouraged by these words. He came to save sinners, 
to heal them, to die for them. We are unworthy, but He is willing, 
nay eager, to help. Approach Him, then, in all humility—not rely- 
ing on any merits of your own, but trusting and relying on the 
power of His word, and as He rewarded the centurion’s humility 
and faith by healing his servant, so may He doto us. “Lord, I am 
not worthy; say but the word and my soul shall be healed.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


Confidence in God 
By J. M. Leen 
“Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith?” (Matt., viii. 26). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Fear not! 
_ II. The pledges of Christ. 
III. What experience tells us. 


IV. Confidence is tts own guarantee. 
V. Confidence in spite of all. 


Once upon a time a Man embarked in a boat with His disciples. 
Straightway a heavy storm came on at sea, so that the boat was 
covered with waves. But the Man was asleep. They went and 
awakened Him and said: “Help us, we are drowning.” ‘““Why are 
you afraid, O ye of little faith?” He replied. Then He rose up and 
checked the winds and the sea, and there came a great calm. The 
men marvelled at this, and said: “What manner of man is this, for 
the winds and the sea obey Him!” 

The Man was Christ, very God and very Man, the eternal Son of 
the eternal Father, the God-Man whose almightiness is equal to His 
all-goodness, the God-Man who has the way and the will to help us, 
the God-Man who is our Elder Brother, the God-Man who told us 
to have confidence in Him. “Fear not!” Such is His message. 
Let it be the subject of our meditation. 


The Pledges of Christ 


Confidence is the flower of faith in full bloom. It is a moral dis- 
position which Our Lord frequently recommends to His Apostles. 
He sees them fearful and fretful, sulky and sullen. They have left 
all things and followed the Master. What shall they have? How 
can they resist the attacks of the Pharisees and the Scribes combined 
against them? Very cloudy is the image of the future. And Jesus 
to give them confidence says: “Why are you fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” “Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one 
of them is forgotten before God? Yea, the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not therefore: you are of more value than 
many sparrows.” “Fear not, little flock, for it has pleased your 


Father to give you a kingdom.”” “You shall be made sorrowful, 
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but your sorrow shall be turned into joy ... and your joy no man 
shall take from you.” 

Such are the words of Jesus to His Apostles; such words He 
repeats to us in the sanctuary of our conscience. What kind of fear 
can we nourish who have God on our side? When God is with us, 
who can be against us? When young people have what they think 
to be the advantage of being the members of an influential and 
wealthy family, they feel that they are far from any danger. They 
are rich and they are strong. Tomorrow will be well able to take 
care of itself. If illness or infirmity arrives, mother and father are 
there to help them. But, as a matter of fact, there is no distinction 
in the family of humanity. Poor or rich, you belong to the mighty 
Christian Fold. You are the children of the Heavenly Father who 
loves you with a love that transcends all love, “the breadth and 
length and depth of which surpasseth all knowledge.” You have the 
right and the duty to have in Him a boundless confidence. He will 
ever give you what is necessary for the sustenance of your bodies, 
He will never refuse to your souls the spiritual bread of grace. You 
have His word for it, His word of honor: “All things whatsoever 
you shall ask in prayer, believing, you shall receive.” 


What Experience Tells Us 

Our confidence is not only founded on the Gospel but also on 
everyday experience. Life is not a mechanism whose parts and 
movements can be determined in advance. There are in it secret 
forces which enter into play most unexpectedly and disconcert all 
previsions. Brusque in manner and appearance, nature often breaks 
through the narrow casket within which logicians claim to enclose 
it. No precise limit can be assigned to its powers. Here, for in- 
stance, is a boy sickly and puny. It seems that he will be an invalid 
for life. Yet, towards his twelfth or fourteenth year there is in him 
a sudden growth; in spite of pessimist previsions he develops him- 
self and becomes as strong as any other lad. 

The same phenomenon occurs in the intellectual order. Slow and 
stupid pupils suddenly start and soon soar above their school- 
fellows. Their parents and teachers thought them unable to suc- 
ceed; their mind seemed so dull, their memory so poor! None the 
less they did not lose courage; they carried on, they worked, they 
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studied, asking God to illumine their intellect. Their confidence has 
not been deceived; their labor has received its reward. 

Moral life has also its surprises. When he was professor of 
rhetoric in Milan, sunk in heresy and lust, who could have guessed 
that Augustine one day was to become the Bishop of Hippo and a 
tower of science and sanctity, one of the purest glories of the 
Church ? 

Fanciful and false is the line which Dante read on the portals of 
hell: “All hope abandon ye who enter here.” It is because they 
had already abandoned hope here below that the lost souls have to 
enter that terrible abode. The word “despair” can have no place in 
a Christian vocabulary. 


Confidence Is Its Own Guarantee 

Our confidence has its basis on solid reasons and is its own guar- 
antee of success. This is what Blessed Claude de la Colombiére 
was wont to say to his Master: “I am intimately convinced that 
Thou dost watch over all those who hope in Thee, and that we can 
want for nothing while we expect all from Thee: therefore, I am 
resolved from henceforth to live without anxiety, and to cast all my 
care upon Thee. Men may turn against me; sickness may take away 
my strength and the means of serving Thee; I may even lose Thy 
grace by sin, but I will never lose my hope. I will keep it even to 
the last moment of my life, and all the demons in hell shall try in 
vain to tear it from me. Others may look for happiness from their 
riches or their talents; they may rely upon the innocence of their 
lives, the rigor of their penance, or the fervor of their prayers; as 
for me, O Lord, my confidence shall be my confidence itself.” This 
is also what Christ Himself says: “All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” “Have confidence; I have overcome the world,” 
He again tells us. He has overcome the world. His triumph over 
evil has been complete: none has ever been able to convince Him of 
sin. His victory is our victory. Lean on Him, be one with Him by 
prayer and communion; and strong with His own strength you will 
be invincible. Be trustful in the midst of success; let no defeat dis- 
concert you. So frail and fragile and so inconsistent is human will 
that even after having taken a sincere resolution you will happen to 
fail and fall. If so let the example of St. Peter encourage and com- 
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fort you. Of all the disciples Simon Peter seemed the most stead- 
fast. How energetically he vowed his fidelity! He was ready to die 
for his Master; though all the others should be scandalized, he should 
not be scandalized. Beautiful words, empty words! In the Garden 
of Gethsemani, Peter, presumptuous Peter, “left Him and fled 
away.” Not satisfied with leaving his Master, now manacled and 
arrested, Peter denies Him. At the queries of a servant maid the 
fearless Apostle quails and cowers: he knows not the Man. Is this 
not enough to make us despair of such a poltroon? How can one 
build upon such a rock? And yet Jesus does not cease to trust 
Peter. After the Resurrection we do not hear of any rebuke on 
the part of the Master. Full of an unspeakable sweetness He only 
says: “Peter, lovest thou Me?” And when after his threefold pro- 
testation of love the Apostle has atoned for his threefold denial 
Jesus confirms his titles and prerogatives. 

You must not exact from yourselves more than Jesus did from 
St. Peter. In spite of your firm purpose to avoid sin you have fallen 
again. It is deplorable, infinitely so. I know it and I do not 
minimize your sin. But what must you do—repent like St. Peter 
or take refuge in despair like Judas? The answer admits of no 
doubt. After the dizziness which follows the fall, rise, rise again, 
rise immediately, and do not fail to study the cause of your fall. It 
is because you have forgotten that advice of Our Lord: “Watch 
ye, and pray that you enter not into temptation.” You have not 
prayed fervently enough; and because you have failed to “draw 
out of the Saviour’s fountains” the strength which you were in 
need of, your will has lost its power. And you have not been watch- 
ful enough to avoid the occasions of sin. Instead of shunning the 
snares of Satan you have accepted his alluring bait; and victims of 
your imprudence you have been caught by his wiles. Let such ex- 
perience be a lesson. Being forewarned, forearm yourselves. Be 
more attentive to the dangers which threaten you, and at the least 
alarm be on the alert. But once more I tell you: throw yourselves 
into the arms of God and never despair. 


I would go so far as to advise you to maintain and sustain your- 
selves always in hope and confidence, and not to refresh and revive 


too often the remembrance of your sins. In our everyday prayer 
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we do well to say in striking our breast: “I confess to Almighty 
God . . . and to all the Saints that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word and deed.” Never shall we know how to deplore our 
sins deeply enough; never shall we expiate them too severely. And 
yet there is danger in the excessive recalling of our faults: there 
is danger in letting our imagination recast them in our minds. In 
a sin there are two things: the. offense to God which you must re- 
gret and repent and the guilty pleasure which is ever-seductive. An 
imprudent brooding over the past can become the occasion of new 
temptations. 
Conclusion 

Without forgetting your natural frailty it is much better to think 
of your latent possibilities. Look not down on the cliffs into which 
you fell, but look up to the summits of the hills to which God calls 
you. 


Two men looked out through their prison bars; 
The one saw mud, and the other stars. 


See the stars; harness your wagon to them. Like the men who 
run in the race, “forget the things that are behind and stretch forth 
yourselves to those that are before.’ Do not look back. Leave in 
the shade your failures and miseries that have been liquidated 
through the Sacrament of Penance; purified and absolved, run with 
all your strength, your eyes set on the goal which you must reach. 

To those who rebuked him because he did not retouch and revise 
his printed works, an author merely replied : “I correct my old books 
by writing better books: my next book will be my best.” A faith- 
ful saying. In the book of our life there are many botchy pages; 
but what is written is written, and since you cannot tear those pages 
off or blot them out, strive to compose now more correctly, more 
accurately, more perfectly. The task is long and hard. Begin it, 
not tomorrow, but here and now. Instead of uttering sterile laments 
over the time which you have lost, make a conscientious use of the 
time which is still yours. God does not demand anything else. 
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Book Reviews 


THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM' 


The purpose of this work is to furnish a common Catechism for all 
the world. The end is a good one, for the need was long ago expressed 
by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican and is felt all the more today 
when communication between different peoples is so easy and frequent. 
Since the doctrines of the Church are the same for all peoples, it seems 
only reasonable that we should have a uniform Catechism for all, which 
should express according to a common system those teachings which 
all ought to know and practise. Of course, the execution of such a 
desirable purpose is not so easy, because the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which different nations and peoples live are often very 
unlike; and hence, while all have to accept the same teachings, a 
different method and manner of presentation accommodated to the age, 
education, climate, manners and environment of those who study the 
Catechism have to be taken into account. 

The eminent author who has sponsored this work has evidently made 
a serious effort to carry out the noble design that prompted it. It is 
clear also that he has had in mind the difficulties that beset such a 
task, and has tried to confine himself to a summary of the most 
necessary doctrines, and that in a manner suited to Catholics the world 
over. He has, therefore, given us three Catechisms, or three parts of 
one Catechism: the first for little children who are about to make their 
First Holy Communion, the second for children who have made their 
First Communion, the third for adults who desire a fuller knowledge 
of Christian doctrine. 

A reader will notice at once the clear and logical arrangement of the 
matter treated in each part of this Catechism; the theological accuracy 
in the wording of questions and definitions; the frequent reference to 
pertinent passages of Holy Writ; the abundance of the appeals to the 
Fathers, Doctors, Councils, and the Code of Canon Law. Many prac- 
tical exhortations to apply the points of this Catechism to daily life are 
given in foot-notes. In addition to the contents of the Catechisms 
proper, we have nearly 250 pages of appendices, which are intended to 
explain or develop certain more important questions touched on in the 
body of the work. Naturally, these appendices are meant for teachers 
and for those students who are capable of a larger grasp of the impor- 
tant doctrines treated. 

We gather that it is the intention of the eminent editor of this work 
that it should be carefully examined by bishops and scholars in every 


1 The Catholic Catechism. Drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri. 
Only Authorized English Translation. By the Very Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City.) 
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country with a view to its ultimate adoption as an official standard 
work for all catechetical instruction throughout the Catholic world. 
Thus, it will rest with bishops in the last analysis to say whether or not 
they shall accept this work for their countries. It is this thought that 
suggests a few remarks. 

In spite of the noble purpose behind the work and the serious effort 
that has been made to present it properly to the world, one cannot but 
think that it does not seem entirely adapted in all respects to the people 
of every country. There can be no fault found about the general 
contents, nor about the arrangement followed; but we cannot help 
feeling that often the answers to questions are too long, the language 
too technical, the matter treated too subtle. It does not help much to 
say that the student needs to grasp only the sense of the passage, when 
the length, technicality and subtlety make it next to impossible to 
summarize. Furthermore, we must remember that in America, at least, 
Catechism is usually taught by Sisters, and often by lay people, who 
are not able to go beyond the text in their explanations. Surely there 
is much in this Catechism which only a good theologian could explain. 

These are practical difficulties about the use and applicability of the 
work, and not criticisms of the soundness of its doctrine. But even as 
regards the teaching one cannot but respectfully question the wisdom 
of the explanations of the pains of hell and their mitigation given on 
pages 217 and 456. Certain modern theologians, it is true, are referred 
to as authority for the theological doctrine given in these passages. But 
since their opinions are all reducible to an interpretation of various 
passages of Holy Scripture on which many of the greatest Fathers, 
ecclesiastical writers, theologians, and exegetes of all times have been 
divided, we do not see why in a work like this, which is intended for 
universal use, they should be placed on a footing with other teachings 
that have been defined by the Church or have been accepted by all 
authorities without question. What good can such materialistic expla- 
nations of great spiritual verities do anyway? Why canonize in an 
official work like this the views of certain minor theologians? 

We have not the original before us, but we feel that we can safely 
congratulate the translator on his work. There are a few passages, 
however, that seem to show evidence of hurry and lack elegance of 
expression. It would seem that a work like this, which is meant for 
use all over the world, ought to include only those doctrines about 
which there is no dispute or question, that it should be arranged and 
expressed in the most practical manner possible, and that both the 
original and the translations of it should be put into flawless diction. 
The publishers have done their part well, though there are a few 
typographical errors that should be corrected in the next edition. 
C. J. Catran, O.P. 
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THE “BLACK IRISH” IN JAMAICA 


“Visitors to Jamaica in the British West Indies frequently remark 
a seeming anomaly. In even the remotest sections of the ‘bush’ and 
among the darkest of the negroes who clearly trace their ancestry back 
to the earliest slaves from Africa, they will find distinctively Irish 
names so common that in an unguarded moment they are apt to give 
flight to the imagination and claim that they have actually encountered 
a touch of the ‘brogue.’” Thus writes Father Williams in the Intro- 
duction to his recently published book. He notes that such names as 
Burke, Collins, Mackey, McDermott, McKeon, Walsh, Kennedy, Mc- 
Cormick and O’Hare are borne by negroes, most of whom are ap- 
parently full-blooded negroes. He is not satisfied with the usual 
explanation of this anomaly, that “the slaves of former days were 
generally called by the family name of the Master.” For the survey 
of 1670 shows that no land was then owned by persons bearing most 
of the Irish names. The problem he accordingly discusses is that of 
the source or origin of such names amongst negroes whose appearance 
would suggest undiluted blood of African forbears: “Whence the 
‘Black Irish’ of Jamaica?” 

In a trim little volume of 100 pages he devotes 75 pages to a solu- 
tion of the problem stated in the title: “And the answer, briefly sum- 
marized, lends itself to a three-fold division: From Ireland—through 
Barbados—to Jamaica.” Three photographic illustrations help the 
imagination of the reader to realize the status questionis, so to speak. 
The frontispiece gives us the portrait of a carefully tailored young 
negro as “typical of the ‘Black Irish’ in Jamaica,” and the other two 
illustrations make us acquainted with groups of negro boys bearing 
distinctively Irish names. 

The problem is stated very clearly. To the present reviewer, how- 
ever, the solution appears complicated and problematical withal. In- 
deed, the author himself seems to hesitate in his conclusion: “What- 
ever, then, may be the final conclusion about the fate of the Irish 
‘wenches’ and boys who were ordered by Cromwell to be shipped to 
Jamaica, a question which, for the present at least, must be left as an 
open one, this much is certain, that from the earliest days of the 
English occupation of the Island, there was a large proportion of 
Irish, both Catholic and non-Catholic, in the make-up of the population, 
and that not only Irish names but Irish blood is widely diffused 
throughout the Island today.” And so we come to the end of our 
search and research, as summarily recorded (pages 74-75). Difficulties 
beset both guide and traveler at almost every turn of the road, and the 

1 Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? By Joseph J. Williams, S.J., Ph.D. 


(Ethnol), Litt.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts [etc., etc.] (Lincoln 
MacVeagh: The Dial Press, New York City). 
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problem is highly complicated by diametrically opposite assertions of 
various writers about Jamaica and about the Cromwellian treatment 
of Ireland. In some portions of the author’s argument the reader 
must accordingly bend all his attention to the matter in hand and not 
look upon the work as light summer reading, but as a thoughtful 
study of a curious and revolting problem having historical and ethno- 
logical implications greatly damaging to the character of Oliver 
Cromwell. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


SOCIAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Since every living man is conscious of the reigning social disorder, 
it must not be thought surprising if theologians and philosophers alike 
concern themselves much and often with the problems involved. Recent 
Encyclicals indicate the stress which the Papacy lays upon such issues 
as peace, social justice, education and family life. But since the teach- 
ings of the Church demand both understanding and application, there 
is an evident need for some work that will systematize the many pro- 
nouncements of doctrine and science. Mr. E. J. Ross has set himself the 
task of writing such a book.* 

This is a stout and closely printed tome of more than 500 pages, 
which aims to be a survey of the principles, rights, duties, methods and 
practices which in one way or another interest the sociologist. Thus, 
there is a chapter on the family, another on occupational society, and 
still another on crime and juvenile delinquency. In all, the author 
has singled out twenty-four large topics, each of which is in turn 
capable of subdivision. The underlying point of view is outspokenly 
Catholic. Dogma, the Papal Encyclicals and the writings of moral 
theologians are accepted as constituting the ground-work of sociological 
teaching. Though the writer confines himself almost exclusively to 
secondary sources, he manages to compile a great deal of opinion and 
information. 

The method has undoubted advantages. Mr. Ross’s book can be 
cheerfully recommended to speakers, discussion clubs and librarians in 
need of a compact birdseye view of the situation. Nevertheless, there 
is much with which fault may justly be found. To begin with, the 
whole problem of the practical adjustment of Catholic teaching to the 
industrial and social order is virtually ignored. What has the Church 
as a whole done about the matter? Here one could expect at least a 
reference to the books by Professors McEntee and Moon on the achieve- 
ment of Catholic England and Germany, supposing that Mr. Ross 
lacked space to treat the subject more carefully. As it is, one fears 


14 Survey of Sociology. 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 





By E. J. Ross (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
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that in this book our sociological program looks like a nice theory 
carefully preserved in mothballs from contamination with the world. 
Then, much of the writing is regrettably vague and inexact. Let me 
give just a few examples, stressed in the hope that Mr. Ross will go 
over his text critically for a new edition. Thus, religion is not “an 
endeavor to understand the relation of man to God” (page 5); the 
statement that “anthropology deals with the facts of man’s physical 
life and culture” is reminiscent of Bernarr McFadden; when the author 
states “that the present system of capitalism is socially and morally 
wrong cannot be denied” (page 31), he obviously means the present 
state of the capitalistic social order; and finally when he declares (page 
89) that “it is now recognized that primitives the world over do indeed 
believe in a supreme God,” he may be going farther than the leading 
Catholic ethnologists of our day would be willing to go on the basis of 
the evidence at hand. One feels that far too frequently this indifference 
to the virtue of precision is characteristic also of longer expository 
passages. But as has been said, the conception of the book is excellent 
and it could be made into a first-rate manual. 
GrorcE N. SHUSTER. 


THE PROTESTANT AMERICAN MYTH 


Father Thorning’s study of the constitutional limitations on religious 
liberty in four New England States disposes of the conception held 
popularly and sometimes by the otherwise well-informed that “separa- 
tion of Church and State dates from the foundation of the republic 
and that all questions of religious toleration ceased with the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution and the First Article of the Bill of Rights.” 

That the United States is a Protestant nation, and that religious 
liberty is a characteristic Protestant ideal, is indeed frequently heard. 
The parent heresy was instanced recently by so distinguished a per- 
son as our chief executive, President Hoover, who stated publicly that 
separation of State and Church was a product of the Protestant Revolt. 
The present work, however, cites facts from post-Revolutionary his- 
tory to show that the only thing wrong with the so-called American 
Protestant doctrine of separation of Church and State is that it is . 
neither American nor Protestant. 


It is quite true that the Federal Constitution stipulated that “no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” Similarly, the First of the Amendments provided, 


1 Religious Liberty in Transition: a Study of the Removal of Constitutional 
Limitations on Religious Liberty as Part of the Social Progress in the Transi- 
tion Period. First Series: New England. By Joseph Francis Thorning, S.J., Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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in addition, that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” But neither 
of these prohibitions was laid upon the individual States. As a result, 
religious freedom came to be accepted much more slowly in the States. 
Toleration first was won and then religious freedom. But it was at no 
stage an easy struggle. And the result, the author says, “was not so 
much the effect of reasoned convictions or settled principles but of 
sheer necessity and blind opportunism. To call it a doctrine is to do 
violence to the facts.” He shows this in a series of interesting studies 
of the relations of Church and State in the individual States rather than 
on a national scale, for the State touches the individual in a hundred 
places where the National Government touches him in one. Resonant 
and high-sounding clauses in documents and phrases in the mouth 
trumpeted the sanctity of religion and liberty in pulpit and on plat- 
form in the colonies and in the nations. But they were followed in- 
variably by other expressions that denied religious liberty in any ade- 
quate sense to many sects. 


This past of our country is indeed dead but, as the author says, it 
remains unburied. In the shadow of death and in the bowels of the 
earth the bigots still make their last stand, and whispering campaigns 
and periodical waves of prejudice still sweep over the land. Bigotry 
dies hard. An immense amount of thoughtful work elaborately docu- 
mentated has gone into this book. It is a book that our American 
Liberals, if deserving of the name, should welcome to their bosom. 


Joun K. SHarp. 


A NOVEL PRAYER BOOK 


A Catholic prayer book that is not in competition practically with 
any other may fairly be styled novel. It is not a vade mecum: “It is 
designed to be kept in the pew as a part of the church equipment,” as 
the compiler notes in his Foreword after having given excellent reasons 
for this arrangement. The format is accordingly large, thus affording 
ample space for both the Latin and English of the many liturgical 
functions held in a church. The type is both bold and deeply black, 
in order that the page can be easily read even in the ordinarily dim 
light of a church’s interior. Its title is well-chosen. It is peculiarly a 
“church” prayer book. It might properly be styled a “Liturgical 
Prayer Book” (as Dom Cabrol, O.S.B., entitled one of his volumes), 
but in a much more comprehensive way than was employed by the 


1 The Church Prayer Book: Ways of Hearing Mass, Sacramental Rites, Devo- 
tions, Prayers, Mass, Devotions and Hymns for Congregational Singing. Arrange- 
ment and Translations by Monsignor Eugene Murphy (Church Printing & En- 
velope Co., 3640 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 288 pp.). 
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distinguished Benedictine scholar, because of the many functions it 
gives, both in Latin and in English translation together with ceremonial 
indications in every case. For instance, not only does it give the reader 
one complete Mass (namely, that of the Most Blessed Trinity), but as 
well the Gospels and Epistles for Sundays and Holydays, the Nuptial 
and the Requiem Mass, Vespers of the Holy Name and of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Rites of Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Extreme Unc- 
tion, Marriage, Blessing of Holy Water and of any place or object, 
etc.—and all of these (except Gospels and Epistles) in both Latin and 
English. Meanwhile, there are the Devotions usually provided in the 
church, together with Breviary Hymns (in Latin and English verse), 
the Missa de Angelis arranged for congregational singing, and two 
English hymns (Christ the King and The Little Flower) set to music. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Three novels of Catholic interest figure in current lists. “Tudor Sunset,” 
by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, brings to the fore once again a remarkable though 
hardly very popular writer (Longmans, Green & Co.). This book is not a 
first-rate novel, but as a gripping fictionalized essay on life under Queen 
Elizabeth it has few equals. There emerges a picture of the Queen far truer 
to the facts and far more sympathetic, in a sense, from the Catholic point 
of view than historians generally have given us. But Mrs. Ward, whose 
gifts as a thinker and an historian may have been put to wrong use in fiction 
writing, knows the background superlatively well and stressed matters of 
religious interest with a sure hand. Her hero and heroine, who lead us into 
the midst of the recusants, serve to make a heroic past live once again. One 
hopes there will be many readers for so good a book. 

Father Owen Francis Dudley has written four books in novel form to 
stress important aspects of modern life. The latest is “Pageant of Life,” the 
story of Cyril Rodney whose psychological difficulties are numerous. That 
it is necessary to make up one’s mind and life accordingly, difficult though the 
endeavor may be, is the lesson of the book. If the novel as such suffers a 
little from the insistence upon purpose and ethical teaching, Father Dudley 
does not care. Perhaps the writing—especially in those portions of the 
book which deal with the war—is a little bald and perfunctory (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). “Gold or God?” is the challenging title of a novel by H. M. 
Capes, who writes edifying fiction in the good, old-fashioned way (B. Herder 
Book Company). 

Two memoirs of more than usual interest call for a word of comment. 
In writing “Rafael Cardinal Merry Del Val,” F. A. Forbes adopted, prob- 
ably of necessity, a somewhat apologetic tone. One is grateful that so good 
a book could be written while the subject whom it concerns is still so fresh 
in the memory. That the Cardinal was an aristocrat, sometimes tactless and 
intransigeant, is not denied; but the biographer makes it clear that these 
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traits were matched by qualities of the noblest and most lovable kind. And 

once the memoir gets under way it is fascinating, replete with memorable 
anecdote and uplifting (Longmans). The Very Reverend James Edward 
Walsh has written an appealing account of the life and work of “Father 
McShane of Maryknoll” (The Dial Press). This missioner to China was 
a true soldier of Christ, and his death in the “front lines” at the early age 
of thirty-nine brought to a close a life which was as distinguished for cheer- 
fulness and human interest as for apostolic fervor. 

Who of us, at times, has not felt the weight of the Cross to be almost 
heavier than he can bear—the road so steep, so rugged, so monotonous that 
he wonders can he persevere to the end? Journeying through life is often- 
times so desolate that hearts are wrung with anguish and despair. In our 
desperate need we cry: “Give me a friend, O my God! One who will 
understand, and who will help and strengthen!” Blessed is he whose cry 
God heeds and whom He blesses with such a friend. In “Lucent Clay,” 
by a “Sister of Notre Dame” (P. J. Kenedy & Sons), God gives to His 
weary children not just another spiritual book, but a friend—understanding, 
tender and strong. Written by one who has drunk deep of the chalice 
of suffering, there is in it a gentle sympathy that touches the bruised soul 
with healing; and while being soothed and comforted, as by a fresh sea 
breeze upon a fevered brow, all unconsciously we are gaining strength. As 
we turn the last page we whisper to ourselves: “Why the Cross isn’t so heavy, 
after all; nor the road so hard; nor the journey so lonely. I can go on my 
way with courage.” 

Those who have read “Spiritual Pastels” and “Vigil” will find the same 
wisdom, commonsense and spirituality in this new book from the gifted 
pen of the “Sister of Notre Dame,” but deepened and enriched till we have 
here, in truth, glints of light from the One Supreme Light. It is a book 
that could have been written only by one who has suffered much and loved 
much. To meditate upon it is to learn the meaning of suffering and of 
love. It should be found on every Catholic bedside table so that one may 
read a line or two just before switching off the light, and so sink to sleep 
in another world—a supernatural world. Many meditation books are good 
as to contents but the style is often heavy and cumbersome. “Lucent Clay” 
is so buoyant, so light-hearted in tone, that at times it seems one is reading 
poetry instead of prose. But why go on? In the Foreword Monsignor 
Joseph M. Corrigan has expressed in inimitable style his opinion of the 
book. 

Three volumes of spiritual reading may be added to our list. “The Mass- 
Liturgy,” translated from the German of Dom Fidelis Boeser by Dom 
Charles Cannon, differs from most books on the subject in that the “content” 
of the liturgy and the “intent” of the worshipper are stressed together (Bruce 
Publishing Company). Since the material is cast into lecture form, it can 
be used in sermons and discourses. This is a good, scholarly, very Bene- 
dictine book. “At the Feet of Christ” is the fourth and final series of short 
meditations for busy priests written by the Rev. Anthony Huonder, S.J. 
(B. Herder Book Company). As readers of the earlier volumes know, the 
arrangement is according to topics each of which is commented upon by 
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diligent use of authorities. The present volume expounds the meaning and 
import of the early life of Our Lord. The Rev. J. E. Moffat, S.J., has 
written a little book on the Mysteries of the Rosary, entitled “Ave Maria” 
(Bruce Publishing Company). This treatise is of vest-pocket size and is 
designed for popular use. 


Students, writers and teachers will find much good example and encour- 
agement in “The Doctors of the Church,” by the Rev. Father Paul, O.S.F.C. 
(with a Preface by the Archbishop of Birmingham, Benziger Bros., New 
York City). In this collection of Lives, Fr. Paul sets forth briefly, but 
in a scholarly and interesting way, the deeds and writings of the twenty- 
six great luminaries whom the Church has ranked among her Doctors 
(since Fr. Paul wrote another name, that of St. Albert the Great, has been 
added to the list of Doctors). These men providentially sent have per- 
formed a most important work in the life of the Church, acting as cham- 
pions and bulwarks of the faith, dispelling the mists of ignorance and 
error, adorning the truth with the treasures of their learning. In their 
writings their work still lives, for their discourses are read, studied and 
meditated on. But if we have not the opportunity of reading the Doctors 
themselves and of thus communing with their great minds and souls, the 
next best thing is to read about them. Fr. Paul enables even those who 
have time only for brief sketches to gaze upon the portraits of the group 
of men so illustrious in sanctity and wisdom as to be crowned with the 
aureole of Doctor of the Church. 

There are several lesser publications of interest. Among them we note 
“The Maid of Lisieux and Other Papers,” by Albert Power, S.J. (Frederick 
Pustet Company). The Blessed Virgin and two Saints are among the sub- 
jects of Father Powers’ essays, others of which offer apologetic material for 
consideration. The writing is simple, and one doubts that there is a great 
demand for volumes of divergent papers. But the author writes vigorously, 
his thought is often keen, and there is much in the book that could be used 
to advantage by sermon writers. We must also note the appearance of a 
Catechism, large size, by the Rev. Joseph A. Newman (The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company). The method and format are relatively new, and the mate- 
rial is confined for the most part to the Commandments and the Sacraments. 
There are two sections of practical import. 


“Towards the Priesthood,” by Rev. C. A. Dubray, S.M. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.), is an eminently practical book for the seminarian’s prayerful 
reading, but it will serve also as a basis for the director’s spiritual readings 
and direction in both major and minor seminaries. Its subject-matter is 
presented in thirteen chapters under the headings: Goal (Ends and Means), 
The Starting Point (Nature, Grace and Vocation), The Way (Nature and 
Laws of Progress, Self-mastery, Order, Study, Good Spirit and True 
Piety), and many sub-headings. Each chapter ends on the practical note 
of sundry personal reflections. In the orderly arrangement of its compre- 
hensive views the book evinces the mind of the philosopher whose philos- 
ophy text has done long service in our schools. Frequent use is made of 
philosophical terminology, apt reference is made to the ceremonial of ordi- 
nation, and the book literally abounds in Scriptural quotations. 
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“High Road,” by Grace Keon (P. J. Kenedy & Sons), a story of modern 
life, of human beings at their best and worst, sets forth the Catholic position 
on a vital question in absorbing fashion. Mrs. Emory, a Catholic, pretty, 
socially ambitious and unaccustomed to the glamor of sudden wealth and 
influence, is beset by worldly wise considerations. She tries unsuccessfully 
to arrange an undesirable marriage for her daughter, Cecile. But the daugh- 
ter, a typical product of Catholic environment, saves both mother and father 
when the specter of divorce looms large. 


“A Golden Treasure of Medieval Literature” (The Stratford Co., Boston) 
is a new book by Dr. James J. Walsh, and a further proof of the diversity 
of his genius. His aptly entitled anthology gives vivid glimpses of the 
medieval literary mind. The Arthur Legends, the Jongleur of Notre Dame, 
the Song of Roland and the others though produced in the “dark ages” will 
live always. Each selection is introduced with its literary and historical 
background. 


Special publications, though always with us, are not to be regarded with 
disdain. The Catholic Anthropological Conference, organized and guided 
in a sacrificial spirit by the Rev. John M. Cooper, issues scholarly bulletins 
from time to time. These are summed up under the general head of “Primi- 
tive Man.” One of the most recent to appear is Father Cooper’s “Incest 
Prohibitions in Primitive Culture.” It contains much information and con- 
clusions of special interest to the reverend clergy. “Patristic Studies in 
Washington” (Catholic University Press) summarizes the complimentary 
things which have been said regarding the work of the Department of Greek 
and Latin at the Catholic University of America. “The Order of Standing 
and Kneeling at Mass and Office” outlines tradition and ruling on this sub- 
ject, with special regard for the English point of view. Mr. Thomas Cor- 
coran has published a new pamphlet edition of his verses, entitled “The Ideal 
Girl and Other Poems.” Mr. Corcoran reminds us of the long-forgotten 
poet, Percival Hughes. 

Pamphlets of historical interest are a specialty with the Catholic Truth 
Society of London. This side of religious knowledge and apologetic has, 
perhaps, been somewhat neglected in the United States. “The Oxford Move- 
ment,” by Fr. Henry Browne, S.J., is a model of what writing on such 
themes might desirably be. It is based on sound information and has been 
written with agreeable temperateness. Of course, this is no history of the 
Movement, but will serve admirably as a popular introduction. Fr. Dominic 
Devas, O.F.M., has attempted to retell the story of “St. Bernardine of 
Siena,” of all Saints possibly the hardest for modern feeling to approach 
sympathetically. “Ludovico Necchi” is the subject of an essay by Mgsr. 
Olgiati, which Fr. H. L. Louis has translated from the Italian. He was a 
great Catholic layman and leader, whose death in 1930 was mourned by 
thousands whom his example had inspired. “The New Papal States,” by 
Benedict Williamson, is a fluently written account of life in Vatican City. 
In “The Catholic Land Movement,” Rev. V. McNabb, O.P., and Com- 
mander Shove have set forth some of the “motives” which have inspired 
recent English Catholic effort to promote a “land crusade.” 








